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“the likeliest candidate for all-Canadian folk singer” 


“David Francey, an Eastern Townships carpenter 
and potential national folk hero” 
Patrick Langston, The Ottawa Citizen 


New from Compass Records 


"One of the Top Ten Folk Voices of the Century." 


- BBC Radio 2 


"Folk music doesn’t get any cooler." 


- Q Magazine 


Sleepless Little Lights 
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with Kate Rusby, Michael McGoldrick, 
lan Carr, Andy Cutting, Ewen Vernal, 
John Doyle, James Mackintosh and 
Phil Cunningham 


"Superlatives can barely do John’s playing - 
or writing - justice." - /reland’s Hot Press 
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Penguin Eggs welcomes news, live 
reviews, features and photos but cannot accept 
responsibility for any unsolicited material. Please 
check with the editor prior to submitting any 
articles or art work. We publish four times a 
year: Summer (June), Autumn (September), 
Winter (December) and Spring (March). Unless 
noted, all text and photos are copyright and may 
not be reproduced without prior permission. 
While we take care to ensure that all content is 
truthful, we cannot be held liable if found otherwise. 

This magazine takes its name from Nic 
Jones’ wonderful Penguin Eggs — a collection of 
mainly traditional British folk songs revitalized 
with extraordinary flair and ingenuity. Released 
in Britain in 1980, it has grown into a source of 
inspiration for such young, gifted performers as 
Kate Rusby and Eliza Carthy. Nic, sadly, suf- 
fered horrific injuries in a car crash in 1982. He 
has never fully recovered and now seldom per- 
forms. His care and respect shown for the tradi- 
tion and prudence to recognize the merits of 
innovation makes Penguin Eggs such an outra- 
geously fine recording. This magazine strives to 
reiterate that spirit. Nic Jones’ Penguin Eggs is 
available through Topic Records in Europe and 
Shanachie in North America 
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Soundscapes Top 10 


1 Boh Dylan Live 1975 
(Sony) 
2, Warious Artists Red Hot & Riot 


(Universal) 

3, Cuff The Duke 
(Three Gut) 

4. Wilco 


(Nonsuch) 


5. Orchestra Baobab 


(Nonesuch) 


6. Johnny Cash 
(American) 

7. Neko Case 
(Mint) 

8. Solomon Burke 


Life Stories For Minimum Wage 
Yankee Hotel Foxtrot 

Specialists In All Styles 
American I\ 

Blacklisted 


Don’t Give Up On Me 


(Fat Possum) 
9. Various Artists 
(Ropeadope) 


10. The Henrys 


None But The Righteous 


Joyous Porous 


fain} 
Compiled from December & January sales: Soundscapes, 572 College St., Toronto, ON, M6G 1B3 
Megatunes Top 10 

|, Harry Manx & Kevin Breit Jubilee 
(NorthernBlues) 

2. Alison Krauss & Union Station Live 
(Rounder) 

3. Kate Rusby Ten 


(Compass) 

4. $tringhand The Indespensable: 1972-2002 
(Stringband) 

5. Tom Phillips & The Men of Constant Sorrow 
(Tom Phillips) 


6. Mary Gauthier 


The Essential 


Filth & Fire 
(D7) 


7. Various Artists 


Making Singles, Drinking Doubles 


(Signature) 
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Charts 


8. Youssou W Dour Nothing’s In Vain 
(Nonesuch) 

9, Richard Buckner Impasse 
(Overcoat) 

10 Doug Martsh Now You Know 
(Warmer) 


Compiled from December & January sales: Megatunes: 932 17th Ave., S.W. Calgary, Alberta, T2T 0A2 


Mundial Top 10 
1. Youssou W’ Dour Nothing's In Vain 
(Nonesuch) 


2. Orchestra Baobab Specialists In All Styles 


(Nonesuch) 

3. Ry Cooder & Manuel Galban Mambo Sinuendo 
(Nonesuch) 

4. Caco Mhassi Sepia 
(Tinder) 


5. Various Artists Red Hot & Riot 


(Universal) 

6 Carlos Placeres A Los Ancestros 
(Analekta) 

7 Various Artists On The Right Track 
(Do Right 

8.Bohi Céspeties Rezos 
(Six Degrees) 

9. Badenya Manden Jaliya in New York City 
(Smithsonian) 

10 Ost Frida 
(Universal) 

Mundial Music Top 10 is compiled from individual charts submitted by Canadian radio programmers and 

music critics 
e e 3 
Highlife Records Top 10 

|. Ry Cooder & Manuel Galban Mambo Sinuendo 
(Nonesuch) 

2. Thievery Corporation The Richest Man In Babylon 
(ESL) 


3, Salif Keita 
(Universal) 

4, Various Artists 
( Verve) 

5. Youssou N’ Dour 


(Nonesuch) 


Timbuktu 


Verve Remixed 


Nothing’s In Vain 


6. Neko Case Blacklisted 
(Mint) 
7. Various Artists Red Hot & Riot 
(Universal) 
8 Gotan Project La Reuancha Del Tango 
(Ya Basta) 


9. Solomon Burke Don’t Give Up On Me 


(Fat Possum) 

10 Kad Achuuri Liberté 
(Sterns) 

Compiled from December & january sales at Highlife Records, 1317 Commercial Drive, Vancouver, BC, V5L 3X5 


Elect this man to the Canadian Music Hall of Fame 

Geist magazine wants the late Stan Rogers 
elected to the Canadian Music Hall of Fame. 
The Vancouver-based literary quarterly cur- 
rently hosts an online petition at 
Wwww.geist.com in an attempt to convince the 
Canadian Academy of Recording Arts and 
Sciences of Rogers merit. The Academy runs 
both the Juno Awards and the Music Hall of 
Fame. The petition at the time of writing had 
generated 5,000 signatures and its sponsors 
hoped for 5,000 more. The campaign is organ- 
ized by Victoria’s Chris Gudgeon, author of 
the tawdry Roger’s biography, An Unfinished 
Conversation. While Stan Rogers died in 1983, 
aged 33, he almost singlehandedly resurrected 
Canadian folk music scene with albums like 
Turnaround, Between The Breaks and 
Northwest Passage. And yet the only official 
recognition Rogers received from the 
Canadian music industry came in the form of 
two posthumous Juno nominations, neither of 
which earned him an award. His albums of tra- 
ditional-based songs, such as The Jeanie C, 
Barrett's Privateers, and The Mary Ellen 
Carter, have gone on to sell upwards of a mil- 
lion copies. Canadian astronaut Chris 
Hadfield played Rogers’ Take It From Day to 
Day in space while on board the shuttle 
Endeavor in 2001. For more information con- 
tact www.stanrogers.net 

Kk KK 

James Keelaghan took first prize in the 
USA Songwriting Competition folk category in 
January with his song Cold Missouri Waters. 
The competition had a total of 32,000 entries 
for 15 categories. Keelaghan’s prize included 
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cash plus several prestigious showcases at 
prominent venues around America. Cold 
Missouri Waters can be found on his 1997 
recording A Recent Future. 

Ontario’s Bill Colgate won the Gospel cate- 
gory for his Let It Be There. The same song 
placed second overall for the Grand Prize — the 
highest rating of any Canadian songwriter to 
date. Colgate walked away with $9,000 US 
plus merchandise. The USA Songwriting 
Competition is now accepting entries for 2003. 
For further information contact www.songwrit- 
ing competition.net 

kK * 

Toronto’s Flying Cloud Folk Club celebrates 
its 20th anniversary this spring. And to launch 
the festivities the club has booked Garnet 
Rogers and Archie Fisher, Sunday, April 13. 
Founded by Dan Meaney in 1983, the Flying 
Cloud proved a much-needed venue, particu- 
larly for Irish traditional. After several venue 
changes over the next five years, it moved into 
its current home, the TRANZAC Club (292 
Brunswick Avenue),when the Fiddlers’ Green 
Folk Club folded. Meaney passed over the 
stewardship to Steve Pritchard and Rana 
Sodhi in 1995 and they continue to direct the 
club’s fortunes. While its focus has expanded, 
it remains loyal to its traditional and tradition- 
ally inspired roots. Its season runs weekly on 
Sundays from September to May, and is totally 
volunteer-run. For reservations, phone 416 410 
FOLK or e-mail flying _cloud_folk @sympati- 
co.ca. Still with the Flying Cloud Folk Club, 
Tanglefoot will record a live disc their May 9, 
10 & 11. Tickets are $10 for one night, $15 for 
two, and $20 for all three. The Cloud, obvi- 
ously, has a great reputation for recording live 


music. Stephen Fearing made his So Many 
Miles there over two nights in April 2000 
xk KK 

The Winnipeg Folk Festival hosts its 30th 
anniversary celebrations, July 10 -13, at Birds 
Hill Park. Founded in 1974, the festival will 
include a few returning performers such as a 
reunited Stringband (1974), Tom Paxton 
(1976); and Ani DiFranco (1998).Look for a 
new 60' by 160' 30th Anniversary Tent where 
memories from past festivals can be shared 
For tickets or information, call toll free 1-888- 
655-5354. 


The Prairie Music Alliance has joined forces 
with the Pacific Music Industry Association of 
British Columbia and the Recording Arts 
Industry in the Yukon to form the Western 
Canadian Music Alliance. Its annual showcase 
will be now known, as the Western Canadian 
Music Awards and will include a music festi- 
val, conference, and award show with the goal 
of promoting and celebrating Western 
Canadian Music. The first annual WCMA will 
take place in Regina, September 25 to 29th, 
2003, followed by Calgary. Vancouver will 
host in 2005. The event will continue to rotate 
through participating regions. For further 
information, contact Thom Sparling, 
Executive Director, Western Canadian Music 
Awards, thom @prairiemusicweek.com. 

x KK 

Orillia, Ontario’s, Mariposa Folk Festival, 
will again hold auditions for slots for showcas- 
es at this year’s main event. Audition evenings 
will be in Orillia at the Sundial Travelodge, 
Friday March 21 and Friday April 4, 2003. All 
up and coming folk musicians are eligible if 
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Tanglefoot to record live at the Flying Cloud — the Toronto folk club celebrates its 20th anniversary in April 
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David Gogo: Canadian Blues Guitarist of the Year 
they have not performed at the showcase in 
either of the last two years. There is no com- 
pensation for auditioning but those selected 


will receive a nominal, pre-set fee paid for the 
performance. If interested, submit promo 
packs to the showcase co-ordinator: David 
MacMillan, 309 Medonte Road, RR#2, 
Coldwater, ON, LOK 1E0. 

xk *& & 

Several weddings took place in the roots 
world in the past few months: Greg Browm 
married Iris DeMent; Lester Quitzau and 
Mae Moore tied the knot; and the future of 
Cape Breton fiddling appears ever so bright 
with the marriage of Natalie MacMaster and 
Donnell Leahy of Leahy. 

KKK 

Mei Han and Randy Raine-Reusch, toured 
China, Japan, Singapore and Australia in 
March performing on the Chinese zheng — a 
twenty-one string zither — and a host of other 
Asian instruments. A highlight of their tour 
included the World Premiere by Han and the 
Chinese Philharmonic Orchestra of the world’s 
first original zheng concerto, When Cranes Fly 
Home, written especially forher by composer 
John Sharpley. Han and Raine-Reusch also 
appeared at WOMAD in Adelaide. Their debut 
recording, Distant Wind, received a Juno nom- 
ination for Best Global Album in 2002.They 
are also members of the world music combo 
ASsza. 

kk * 

Peterborough’s Lift Lock City Music 
Festival runs for the first time Victoria Day 
weekend, May 17 - 20. It will showcase nearly 
two dozen local bands and solo performers. A 
compilation CD to promote the event will fea- 
ture the likes of Joe Hall, Washboard Hank, 
Ronnie Hawkins, Beau Dixon, The Silver 
Hearts, The Conestokers and Natalie 


Hughes. for further information contact A 

Riverside Studios Project, 503 Riverside 

Drive, Peterborough, Ontario, K9J 3Y9 (1 800 

461 6424).Or www.liftlockcitymusic.com. 
KKK 

Songwriter Joel Kroeker has signed with 
True North Records. The Vancouver-based, 
Winnipeg-born, Edmonton-educated Kroeker 
will begin recording in March. His 1999 inde- 
pendent debut Naive Bohemian earned a nomi- 
nation for SOCAN’s Outstanding Songwriter of 
the Year at Prairie Music Week 2000. 

Garth Hudson, formerly of The Band has 
signed to Toronto’s Amok & Rampen Artist 
Agency. Hudson plans a July festival tour in 
Canada with a six-piece band that includes his 
vocalist wife Maud. 

NorthernBlues have signed Toni Lynn 
Washington. Nominated for a Handy Award 
this year as Soul/Blues Female Artist of the 
Year, Washington’s debut for her new label, 
Been Too Long — produced by Duke Robillard 
— is set for release in May. NorthernBlues will 
also release a blues Tribute To Johnny Cash. 
Contributors include Corey Harris, Alvin 
Youngblood Hart, Gatemouth Brown and 
Harry Manx. 

kk & 

Writers Bloc, an Ottawa-based songwriters 
collective, has just released There’s No Place 
Like Home: Songs To Raise The Roof. It fea- 
tures 16 local artists recorded live at a benefit 
concert at Rasputin’s Folk Café in Ottawa, 
October 2002. At the concert, songwriters 
were asked to write a song inspired by the 
word “home”. Thirty-two songwriters took 
part and 16 songs were selected for the CD. 
Artists on the recording include Lynn 
Harrison, Dennis Lakusta, Tony Turner and 
Wendy DeMos. All proceeds from CD sales 
go to Raising the Roof — a national charity to 


fight homelessness. Monies raised are re- 


Fundraising for the homeless 


Leela Gilday: Big winner at the Aboriginal Music Awards 
directed back to local social agencies working 
on the front lines of homelessness. For more 
information, contact Tony Turner (613-798-0477). 

KKK 

Musical winners at the Canadian Aboriginal 

Festival held in November at the Skydome in 
Toronto include: Best Drum Songs, Art 
Moosomin, One More Time; Best Pow Wow 
Album Contemporary, Bear Creek, Live; Best 
Male Artist, Faron Johns (Pappy Johns 
Band), Blame it on Monday; Best Female 
Artist, Leela Gilday, Spirit World, Solid 
Wood; Best Group/Duo, Pappy Johns Band, 
Blame it on Monday; Best Pow Wow Album 
Traditional, Bear Creek, Live; Best Folk 
Album, Leela Gilday, Spirit World, Solid 
Wood; Best Producer/ Engineer, Alec Frasier 
& Pappy Johns Band (Blame it on Monday); 
Best Song Single, Blame it on Monday, Faron 
Johns (Pappy Johns Band); Best Songwriter, 
Leela Gilday, Spirit World, Solid Wood. 

KKK 

The January 27, Maple Blues Awards win- 

ners include: Entertainer of the Year, Sue 
Foley; Electric Act, Sue Foley; Acoustic Act, 
Harry Manx; Male Vocalist, John Mays 
(Fathead); Female Vocalist, Sue Foley; New 
Artist, David Rotundo & The Blue 
Canadians; International Artist, Duke 
Robillard; Guitarist, David Gogo; Harmonica, 
Michael Pickett; Piano/Keyboards, Kenny 
“Blues Boss” Wayne; Horn, Pat Carey, 
(Downchild); Drums, Tom Bona (Sue Foley); 
Bass, Gary Kendall (Downchild); SOCAN 
Songwriter, Sue Foley; Recording, Sue Foley: 
Where The Action Is; Producer, Colin Linden 
for Where The Action Is; Blues With a Feeling 
Award, (Toronto Blues Society Lifetime 
Achievement Award), Chuck Jackson; Blues 
Booster, Andrew Galloway. 

x *&e 


The 2003 Juno nominations were released, 
February 14. Nominees pertinent to this maga- 
zine include: Roots & Traditional Album of 
The Year (Solo): Gingerbread, Kim Barlow; 
Voodoo King, Bill Bourne; Failer, Kathleen 
Edwards; That’s How I Walk, Stephen 
Fearing; Unravel, Lynn Miles. 

Roots & Traditional Album of the Year 
(Group): All Day Every Day, The Bill Hilly 
Band; Five Dollar Bill, The Corb Lund Band; 
Your Daughters And Your Sons, The Duhks; 
Field Guide, John Reischman & The 
Jaybirds; Chicken Scratch, Zubot & Dawson. 

World Music Album of The Year: La Fiesta 
Mondiale de Percussion, Beat; Cuban 
Odyssey; Jane Bunnett; Rumba Calzada Vol. 
3, Raphael Geronimo ; Hypnotika, Maza 
Meze; Balagane, Jeszceze Raz. 

Blues Album of The Year: First Class Riff- 
Raff, Fathead; Six-String Lover, Jack De 
Keyzer; Wise & Otherwise, Harry Manx; 
Long Hard Road, The Twisters; 88th & Jump 
Street, Kenny ‘Blues Boss’ Wayne. 

Aboriginal Recording of The Year: The 
Right Combination, Cheechoo & Martin; 
Spirit World, Solid Wood, Leela Gilday; 
Standing Strong, Chester Knight; Round 
Dance The Night Away, Randy Wood; Music 
Is The Medicine, Derek Miller. 

KKK 

Grammy Awards given out February 23, in 
Madison Square Gardens, New York, included: 
Traditional Folk Album, Legacy, Doc Watson 
and David Holt; Contemporary Folk Album, 
This Side, Nickel Creek; Native American 
Music Album, Beneath the Raven Moon, 
Mary Youngblood; World Music Album, 
Mundo, Ruben Blades; Boxed or Special 
Limited Edition Package: Screamin’ and 
Hollerin’ The Blues, The Worlds of Charley 
Patton, Charley Patton; Album Notes, David 
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Evans, for Screamin’ and Hollerin’ The Blues, 
The Worlds of Charley Patton; Best Southern, 
Country, or Bluegrass Gospel Album, We 
Called Him Mr. Gospel Music: The James 
Blackwood Tribute Album, The Jordanaires, 
Larry Ford And The Light Crust 
Doughboys; Bluegrass Album, Lost in the 
Lonesome Pines, Jim Lauderdale, Ralph 
Stanley and The Clinch Mountain Boys; Pop 
Instrumental Performance, Auld Lang Syne, 
B.B. King; Best Traditional Soul Gospel 
Album, Higher Ground, The Blind Boys Of 
Alabama; Best Traditional Blues Album, A 
Christmas Celebration Of Hope, B.B. King; 
Best Contemporary Blues Album, Don't Give 
Up On Me, Solomon Burke; Best 

*k kk *& 

The United States Senate has declared 2003 
as the Year of the Blues. 

The United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) has 
endorsed the Canadian collective Let’s Sing 
Together For Peace — a group that encourages 
people to think and talk about peace. They 
intend to collect and publish new songs that 
promote peace, cultural acceptance and under- 
standing for those who work towards peace 
throughout the world. For more information 
and examples of songs already submitted con- 
tact www.newsongsforpeace.org 

KK OK 

Honoured with Lifetime Achievement Awards 
at the Ninth Annual North American Folk 
Alliance, held in Nashville, TN, in February, 
were bluegrass and mountain music legend 
Ralph Stanley, country blues and gospel icon 
Reverend Gary Davis and the revered Sing 
Out! magazine, which has reported on the US 
folk and roots community for 50 years. 

Still with the Folk Alliance: in 2005 its annual 
conference will be held in Montreal, February 


David Holt & Doc Watson: Grammy Winners, Best Traditional Folk Album 


Ralph Stanley: North American Folk Alliance honours 
24-27. And for the first time it will collaborate 
with the European Forum of World Music 
Festivals in order to jointly host the world music 
exhibition and showcase, Strictly Mundial. 
Strictly Mundial’s mandate focuses on the pro- 
motion of the music of a certain region — pre- 
dominantly the host country. It does, however, 
do much to promote various talents from around 
the globe. This year it was held in March in 
Marseille France. (See Tony Montague’s 
review of Mundial 2001 in Brazil in Penguin 
Eggs Issue No 13) 
Kx KK 

Set for release later this year are two boxed 
sets dealing with acts critical to Britain’s post- 
war folk revival. Free Reed is preparing a 
four-CD boxed set of the life and times of 
Dave Swarbrick, so far trailered as 40 years 
of Folk’s Finest Fiddler. It promises to contain 
duo material with the likes of Martin Carthy, 
Alistair Hulett and Simon Nicol, studio work 
with Pete Bellamy, Louis Killen and Bert 
Lloyd, groups such as Band of Hope, 
Fairport and Whippersnapper. (For updated 
information, click on www.free- 
reed.co.uk/swarb.) Meanwhile, David Suff, 
the complier of Topic’s unexpected runaway 
seller, Acoustic Folk Box and Fledg’ ling’s 
Shirley Collins Within Sound boxed set, is 
working on a Watersons to Waterson: 
Carthy overview. The set will be four CDs at 
least, such were the splendours unearthed in 
the research. So fired up and optimistic was 
Topic’s Tony Engle by the first tranche of 
material that it is set to be the first of a series 
of career retrospectives involving artists who 
have a connection with the label. Our Ken 
Hunt completed the original interviews for the 
accompanying booklet this January. 


K KX 


There were enough newspaper platitudes, 
hyperbolic claims, ridiculous homilies and 
posthumous half-truths generated by the death 
of Joe Strummer on 22 December to light a 
bonfire to anybody’s vanity, writes Ken Hunt. 
Few apart the select likes of Dave Swarbrick 
ever get to read their obituaries in a mortal 
state, however. Aged 50, Strummer died of a 
heart attack at home in Broomfield in 


Somerset. In the warm glow and slab reality of 


his death, Strummer seemed to have changed 
people’s perceptions of ‘reality’ more than 
most ever do. He was never the Bob Dylan 
that some claimed him to be after his death, 
though—even if he did get to guest on Dylan’s 
Down In The Groove, it would be nice to think 
thanks to The Clash’s influence on Dylan’s 
future little Wallflower son. Nevertheless, 
Strummer and co-creator Mick Jones were the 
nearest thing to Dylan that Britain ever 
spawned the other side of Lennon and 
McCartney. 

Born John Graham Mellor in Ankara, 
Turkey on 21 August 1952, the son of Ronald 
Mellor, a Foreign Office civil servant who 
went where the diplomacy posted him, 
Strummer, as he later ‘became’, had a wider 
understanding of other cultures than most Brits 
of his, or previous, generations. He expressed 
it gloriously, dressing it in a nicely multicul- 
tural guise, in the fractured syntax and humor- 
ously dubious orthography of the Bhindi 
Bhagee song on Global A Go-Go (2001). In it, 
Strummer arcs across music and the sort of 
nutrients in his musical plate. He and the 
Mescaleros proclaim their tastes as ragga, 
bhangra, “two-step tanga”, mini-cab radio and 
a few etceteras. By now, Strummer had 
become something of a mouthpiece for a mul- 
ticultural Britain. He was far from the only 
one, thank goodness. For a taste of that, try 
and imagine Billy Bragg and The Blokes’ 
English, Half English (2002) without him. And 
then the rest. 

Mellor said he adopted his Strummer 
moniker because he felt, with a nicely self- 
deprecating touch, the word fitted his guitar- 
playing prowess. Allegedly an earlier interlude 
had him masquerading as Woody Mellor in 
homage to Woody Guthrie. True or not, it fit- 
ted because Guthrie knew how to thrash a gui- 
tar better than most. Art flirtations behind him, 
Strummer played with the 101lers, a damn 
average pub rock group, before two members 
of the London SS, the group’s guitarist Mick 
Jones and bassist Paul Simonon snatched him 
away. They needed a new name and the name 
they picked was The Clash. 

Punk was a movement full of kidding on 
about rage and nihilism while wallowing in 
hedonistic complacency. When it came to the 
disdainful matter of politics or any semblance 
of political insight, there was only one real 
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Photo: LaVonne Deguma Joe Strummer 
exception to the punkish rule 

and The Clash was it. They rescued the punk 
movement from its fashion statement mani- 
festo and manipulation in ways that Malcolm 
McLaren and the Sex Pistols could only 
dream of, fantasize over, or have nightmares 
about. When it came to going through the but- 
ter of society, the Sex Pistols, the Buzzcocks 
and Damned were the hammer and The Clash 
the hot knife. The Clash was an authentic 
voice, not some posturing snide snarl or curled 
identikit lip for the crowd’s benefit. Punk 
swiftly degenerated into something else once a 
waft of dosh maced the young hopefuls. White 
Man In Hammersmith Palais howled about 
“turning rebellion into cash” and in Lost In 
The Supermarket they became the “special 
offer’. (As ever shall be, once ground smooth 
by the star-making machinery, wry amen.) Yet 
surely, if Mick Jones’ power chords count for 
anything, The Clash showed off a bastard 
genealogy that pointed to the Kinks as much 
as anyone else. 

After Strummer’s death, Billy Bragg, one of 
many launched on the wings of The Clash, 
called Strummer “the political engine of the 
band.” (In the spurious link twilit zone, the 
working title for Combat Rock (1982) was Rat 
Patrol From Fort Bragg.) Good soundbite. 
More accurately, William, Strummer was the 
fuel that drove the movement’s only political 
engine. And The Clash only got better, got 
proficient, and got better at rock than at punk. 
And got good at humour: Julie's In The Drug 


Joe Strummer: 1952 — 2002 


Squad still tickles. 

Like most bands, The Clash’s five albums 
between 1977 and 1982 were downright vari- 
able in quality. The one album was London 
Calling (1979). Try the strongly recommended 
three-CD The Clash On Broadway (1991) for 
a better career overview. It contains the stuff 
that elevated them above the ranks. Plus. 
Between its live Lightning Strikes (Not Once 
But Twice)’ with its Loaded Velvet 
Underground raucousness, its Sandinista! out- 
take Every Little Bit Hurts and the unedited 
Straight To Hell, captures the band’s essence 
better than pages of words. The group dis- 
banded in dragged-out silliness, drugged-out 
stupidity and low-life recriminations in 1985. 
It still took years for Strummer to admit his 
mistake about firing his songwriting partner 
Jones from the band in 1983. At least 
Strummer had the graciousness to do the 
decent thing and make amends. 

To say that Strummer went on to do a lot of 
nothing for several years is only partially true. 
There was a lot of darkness and much foolish- 
ness after The Clash folded its hand. He 
worked on several film projects of varying 
quality — Walker, Mystery Train, Lost In Space 
and Sid And Nancy—either acting or doing the 
music. He filled in with the Pogues for Shane 
MacGowan for a while. Bless him. And most 
of all, Strummer had the integrity not to do 
retreads of Should I Stay Or Should I Go (on 
the back of that jeans advert hit), This Is Radio 
Clash or Rock The Casbah for the king’s ran- 
som offered to participate in a Clash reunion 
tour. Instead, he put together one of Britain’s 
great bands of the turn of the Millennium: the 
Mescaleros. They emerged in 1999. The songs 
told great stories, perhaps sung through a dis- 
torting prism, but worthy to sit beside the Bill 
Kirchen-led Moonlighters’ own mescal 
visions. Rock, Art and the X-ray Style was 
good. It was wonderful to see song credits 
going to Pablo Cook, Tymon Dogg, Scott 
Shields, Martin Slattery and Strummer. It 
said volumes about the organic creative 
process that happens in bands. 

Strummer did something else that brings 
him into the Grateful Dead class. Over the 
Dead’s thirty-year history, San Francisco’s 
finest did more benefits and raised and distrib- 
uted more funds than arguably any music act 
had in history. Strummer shared a similar spir- 
it. In his last month, he was working with 
Bono — U2 had been massively influenced by 
The Clash—and Dave Stewart on a track for a 
Nelson Mandela-driven project to do with 
awareness of AIDS in Africa. He also did a 
firefighters’ union benefit at Acton to the west 
of the metropolis at which Mick Jones, the 
man he had had sacked in 1983, joined him on 
stage. Hope springs eternal. With Strummer’s 
death, we shift our focus but remember. 


In a North American sense, The Lovin’ 
Spoonful—a name derived from a Mississippi 
John Hurt recording—was an act that glued 
together the gaps between skiffle (jug band), 
folk, folk-blues and that flush of pop into rock 
music around 1966. The group’s guitarist, 
Canadian-born Zal Yanovsky died less than a 
week before his 57th birthday on 13 December, 
writes Ken Hunt. Arriving on the Eastern 
seaboard of Canada’s southern neighbour with a 
trio called The Halifax Three (alongside the 
Halifax, Nova Scotia-born Dennis Doherty), he 
made contacts. In New York Yanovsky and 
Doherty becarhe part of the Mugwumps, a link 
in the chain connecting The Mamas And The 
Papas and the Spoonful. “The Mugwumps did- 
n't make many records,” wrote Michelle 
Phillips over-generously, “but they became leg- 
endary after they had broken up. They were a 
cult after the event.” They certainly got into 
fame, because Doherty and Cass Elliott joined 
the Mamas And The Papas. Meanwhile, 
Yanovsky was with the Spoonful and part of a 
slew of locl, then national, then international 
hits that included Do You Believe In Magic, 
Daydream and Summer In The City. Everything 
was going so well that nothing could conceiv- 
ably go wrong. 

Then in 1966 with Summer In The City 
soaring up the charts, the Spoonful’s Yanovsky 
and Steve Boone were nailed in San Francisco 
for possession of marijuana. These were less 
enlightened days. The SFPD’s made them turn 
in the dealer for reasons that only time and a 
foolish belief in authority have obscured. 
Money was at stake and they just tried to save 
their arses, as we say over in London. “The 
episode,” remarked Joel Selvin in Summer of 
Love (1994), “finished the Spoonful in under- 
ground circles.” It was also the end of 
Yanovsky’s musical career in the limelight. 
His solo album with a stupid title about being 
big down (further) south went nowhere. 
However, he did sterling service on lead guitar 
with Kris Kristofferson and even turned out 
for a cameo on Paul Simon’s One Trick Pony 
(1980). He died running a restaurant in 
Kingston, Ontario, reaffirming, I would like to 
think, the connection between food and music. 
The restaurant was called Chez Piggy. Karma. 

kK * 

If there is an English chanson movement, 
and I believe there has been one since the 
1950s, writes Ken Hunt, Jake Thackray was 
one of its original conspirators. He died at 
Christmas in Monmouth, that peculiar part- 
English, part-Welsh corner on the borders. He 
was, however, a confirmed Yorkshireman— 
sometimes long-distance—all his life. If one 
adjective described his delivery it was lugubri- 
ous. (Visually speaking, Basset hound springs 
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to mind.) Describing the range of what he 
wrote would take a lexicon wholly devoted to 
adjectives. Born in, you guessed, Yorkshire on 
22 February 1938, he took something from 
Francophone chanson but also gave something 
back by working with Georges Brassens by 
adapting his pearls for Anglophone swine and 
even opening for him at his famed concert in 
Cardiff. He paralleled the wit—and sometimes 
what nowadays might be called the fridge 
magnet wisdom—of Flanders & Swann and 
Noél Coward. He proved his worth, some- 
times undervalued, through songs like Bantam 
Cock, Lah-Di-Dah and Little Crunchy Pies. 
Yet he was also somebody that preferred the 
intimacy of folk clubs even when his face 
filled television screens and shifted units and 
he had ‘done’ the London Palladium and 
Royal Albert Hall. His first album, The Last 
Will And Testament of Jake Thackray (1967), 
still holds up very well. The crunch will be 
whether his word-based, often word-heavy, 
songs are taken up because he was such an 
original and decisive interpreter that his songs 
were only occasionally found in other people’s 
repertoires, examples being Jasper Carrott 
and duetting-wise Petula Clark and Rod 
McKuen. 

KK 

Richard “King Biscuit Boy’”’ Newell, one of 
Canada’s greatest blues harmonica players and 
singers, died in his sleep, January 5th. He was 59. 

Born on March 9th, 1944 in Hamilton ON, 
Newell performed with the likes of Muddy 
Waters, Otis Span, Etta James, The Meters, 
Joe Cocker, Dr. John and The Band. 

Newell’s fans included Huey Lewis, Duane 
Allman and Keith Richards, who once said 
King Biscuit Boy was his favourite harmonica 
player.“He was one of the great ones, boy,” 
said Ronnie Hawkins. “He was one of the 
most talented kids I’d ever seen.” 

Hawkins gave Newell the nickname King 
Biscuit Boy after the Helena, Ark., radio pro- 
gram that featured harmonica legend Sonny 
Boy Williamson. It was a name he wasn’t ini- 
tially comfortable with. At a Hawkins record- 
ing session in Alabama in 1969, Newell met 
guitarists Duane Allman and Jimmie Johnson 
who invited him to join what became The 
Allman Brothers Band. Newell declined. 

The Hawks evolved into Crowbar and had 
a minor radio hit with Corrina, Corrina in 
1970. Newell left by the year’s end. He 
recorded several solo albums in the ‘70s and 
‘80s, later re-released by Stony Plain Records. 
His solo career, however, grew unpredictible 
due to his long battle with alcohol. Still, he 
earned two Juno nominations — one in 1988 
for Richard Newell aka King Biscuit Boy, and 
one in 1996 for Urban Blues Re: Newell. 

kk * 


Editorial 


Heartwarming tales of contentment trickle 
north from Nashville in the after glow of the 
North American Folk Alliance conference. By 
most accounts, the latest proved another stami- 
na-sapping success. Countless showcases, both 
official and unofficial and of varying degrees of 
quality and interest ran almost around the clock. 
Furthermore, the exhibition space sold out 
weeks in advance. So dammit, another opportu- 
nity to publicize Penguin Eggs in a sympathetic 
environment just slipped by. And just last issue, 
in this very space, mind you, I berated all asun- 
der for lack of personal promotion. 

Excuses, I’ve got a million of them — a mere 
24 hours in a day being the most honest. Holding 
down a full-time job that sometimes required fif- 
teen-hour days left little time for serious market- 
ing in the past year. Something had to go and it 
sure as hell wasn’t going to be Penguin Eggs, not 
with with all the support — both financial and 
moral — we’ ve received in the past twelve 
months. Subscribers, for instance, have increased 
almost 200 percent since last March. Advertising 
revenue has doubled and as the logos on page 
three will attest we also received very generous 
financial support from both the Federal and 
Provincial (Alberta) governments. And so its all 
systems go for 2003. 

While I’ve striven to maintain up-to-date 
newsworthy, features about fascinating, 
emerging, talented performers, it seems at 
times the overall content grew, somewhat, 
gender biased. This current issue helps put us 
back on track and paves the way for our third 
year in print. And it appears we are definitely 
headed in the right direction judging by the 
immensely satisfying results of our current 
critics poll won by three largely unheralded 
but deserving performers, Kathleen Edwards, 
Ruthie Foster and Harry Manx. 

Yet, it still remains a mighty hard row. In 

the planning stages for this issue, I approached 
a songwriter recently featured in Tubthumping 
about the possibility of running an ad. “I had- 
n’t thought about it,” came the reply. Frankly, 
I was stunned. Not because of personal interest 
but because of a great record not getting the 
push it truly deserved. I once believed recogni- 
tion, if at all deserved, eventually transpired at 
the very least through osmosis. Not anymore. 
The Be Good Tanyas asides, it takes a lot of 
hard work and sometimes even luck. And so 
Penguin Eggs will have booths at the WCMA 
showcase in Regina, the OCFF conference in 
Sudbury, and Folk Alliance Canada in Montreal, 
as well as having a presence at numerous folk 
festivals this summer. Come by and say hello. 
We will be the ones on the soapbox 

— By Roddy Campbell. 
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Win The Duhks’ CD, Your Daughters & Your Sons 


Answers to our Easy Club and Peatbog Faeries competion 
are: 1. The Isle of Skye. 2. Edinburgh, Scotland. 3. Jock 
Tamsons Bairns. The winners are: Alfredo Valente, 
Edmonton, AB; Francis Devlin, Edmonton, AB; Tom Coyle, 
Edinburgh, Scotland, Robert Buchanan, Paisley, Scotland, 
Bruce Meredith, Coutice, ON; John Farley, Toronto, On 


Out of the ashes of Scruj McDuhk has risen. . . tra la. la. 
.The Duks — a young talented Winnipeg- -based quartet 
that straddles old-time mountain music, Celtic and 
Quebecois roots. Led by banjo player Leonard Podolak, 
the Duhks recently recieved a Juno nomination for their 
disc Your Daughters & Your Sons for Best in the 
Traditional Folk Album group category. Penguin Eggs 
editor Roddy Campbell reviewed it in Issue No. 16 and 
wrote, “They’ve made a record of undeniable interest 
and vitality well deserving of bold headlines.” And 
they’ve very kindly donated six copies for our readers to 
win. All you have to do is answer the three questions 
below and e-mail your answers to penguineggs @ hot- 
mail.com. Please don’t forget to add your snail mail 
address. We will not contact those who forget. 


Q.1. Leonard Podolak performed an original tune on 
Stephen Fearing’s current Juno-nominated disc, That’s 
How | Walk. Name the tune. 


Q.2. Who wrote Your Daugters & Your Sons? 


Q.3. Which member of the Wailin’ Jennys performed with 
Scruj McDuhk? 
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02/28 Toronto - Free Times Café 
03/01 Guelph - Youth Music Centre 
03/01 Hamilton - CFMU Benefit 
03/02 Sudbury Art Gallery 
03/03 North Bay - White Water Gallery 
03/05 Sault Ste. Marie - Blackfly Jam 
03/06 Wawa - House Concert 
03/07 Thunder Bay Auditorium 
03/08 Fort Francis - House Concert 
03/09 Winnipeg - West End Cultural Centre 
03/14 Saskatoon - The Bassment Club 
03/15 Regina - The Exchange 
03/16 Medicine Hat Folk Club 
03/19 Lethbridge - House Concert 
03/21 Edmonton - Full Moon Folk Club 
03/22 Calgary - The Nickelodeon 
03/23 Calgary - House Concert 
03/24 Okotoks - Concert Series 
03/26 Fernie - The Arts Station 
03/27 Cranbrook - Key City Theatre 
03/28 Nelson House Concert 
03/30 Kelowna - The Creekside Theatre 
04/02 Vancouver - The Railway Club 
04/04 Peddar Bay - Pearson College 
04/05 Duncan - Duncan Community Centre 
04/06 Victoria Folk Music Society 
04/07 Parksville House Concert 
04/08 Tofino - Community Theatre 
04/09 Courtenay - Sound Advice 
04/10 Duncan - The Chapel 
04/11 Haines Junction Concerts 
04/12 Atlin - The Globe Theatre 
04/13 Whitehorse - The Guild Hall 


| Cross Canada Tour | 


* CND Bookings - Live Tour Artists 905-844-9839 
Shelter{4{valley | USA Bookings - Noteworthy Prod. 410-268-8232 
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Tanya Be Good 
She used to lip-sync to the likes of 
Weird Al Yankovic in Cambridge Bay. 
But she wound up touring the world 
with Bjork. Inuit singer Tanya Tagaq 
has now released a sensational debut 
disc, Siku. “I’ve been accused of being 
hedonistic,” she tells Roddy Campbell 

Cambridge Bay (pop. 1,351) is not the end 
of the world — but it is said you can see it from 
there. The hamlet, known in Inuit as 
Ikaluktutiak, which means ‘good fishing 
place,’ stands on the banks of the Northwest 
Passage on the south coast of Victoria Island, 
Nunavut. 

An unlikely source, for sure, for one of the 
most sensual and invigorating world music 
debut discs to emerge from this side of the 
great Mongolian Steppes. 

But then again there’s nothing convential 
about painter and throat-singer Tanya Tagaq. 
No conventional traditional throat-singer her, 
though. No, don’t think so. Her debut, the 
appropriately titled Siku (Ice), offers an adren- 
aline-pumping fusion of tablas and electronic 


beats stirred with suggestive lyrics delivered 
with a sexual vocal performance that makes 


Tanya Tagaq 
Madonna sound like a muffled matron. 
“T’ve been accused of being hedonistic,” 
says Tagaq. “I just like all my senses pleased: 


mouth, ears, eyes. . 
my senses alive. 

“The lyrics. . .were taken right out of my 
journal. So it’s just whatever I was feeling on 
a certain day and went with the music. That 
was what came out. There was one segment 
(Blind Spot) where I was talking about one 
really beautiful time in Saskatoon where I was 
allowed to go into a sweat lodge. It’s really 
abstract. There’s hidden meanings in all the 
lyrics. So I’m not afraid of it being sensual. 
That’s a part of life.” 

For the time being, Siku remains a limited 
edition CD available only at her gigs, while 
manager Andy Maize of Rheostatics renown 
grapples with the possibility of bolstering its 
content for general release by including more 
traditional a cappella material recorded live in 
England. 

Traditional throat singing comprises mainly 
of verbal sparring between two women who 
stand nose to nose interlacing their words and 
sounds drawn from their natural surroundings 
— the flora and fauna and such like — until one 
bursts out laughing. 

“T kind of do an improve — what ever 
strikes me,” says Ms. T. “It’s usually an out- 


. [just believe in having 


door theme and I do it alone. I never practice.” 

She describes the technique of throat 
singing as circular breathing — honing part of 
the voice not used for speaking. And yes, she’s 
well aware of the similarities in sounds created 
by the mighty Tuvans. 

“They’re amazing. In a way, it’s really dif- 
ferent. It’s a long exhalation instead of more 
hyperventilating. It’s got the tones happening 
at once where as with the Inuit throat singing 
the tones are happening in the inhalation and 
the exhalation.” 

While Tanya Tagaq grew up in Cambridge 
Bay lip-syncing at talent shows to the likes of 
Weird Al Yankovic and The Doors, she never 
started to throat sing until she left to specialize 
in painting at the Nova Scotia College for Art 
and Design in Halifax. Frequently homesick, 
Tanya’s mother sent her tapes of local throat 
singers for comfort. 

“T learned there from the tapes that my 
mother had sent me. . .Some women in 
Resolute Bay had tapes lying around so my 
mother got some copies made. Nobody taught 
me how to do it right. I was alone. I was the 
only Inuit there so I had to learn on my own 
and got used to making the songs by myself. . 
.But I just love it when I hear the older ladies 
doing the throat singing because they really 
know what they are doing.” 

After graduation, Tagaq eventually returned 
to the North to teach and paint at Nunavut 
Arctic College in Cambridge Bay. 

“TI came back from university and me and 
my friend Angela were sitting in my house and 
there was the Omingmak Frolics on, where 
every year they celebrate the coming of the 
sun. So I said to my friend, ‘Oh, I started 
throat singing.’ And she goes, ‘Oh, me too.’ So 
just for a laugh we zipped over there and did 
our throat singing in front of every one and it 
got aired on CBC. And someone from Folk on 
The Rocks (folk festival) heard it. They want- 
ed throat singers and they flew us to 
Yellowknife. . . 1 remember saying to my girl- 
friend who was singing with me, ‘Oh my God, 
can you imagine if this got big and we started 
traveling all over the world.’ It was just a silly 
little thought and then it happened. 

How it happened though, falls into the realm 
of fairy tale material. But it all begun in 
Inuvik, NWT, at the Great Northern Arts 
Festival. 

“T was throat singing there, performing solo 
for the first time in the North, and these two 
nice Icelandic men were there and they asked 
me if I could be on their home video. I said 
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sure. And I did a little singing for them and 
then they turned out to be friends of Bjork. 

And they showed their video to her and that 
was it.” 

Bjork had just recorded Vespertine and 
called Tagaq to New York to join her as a 
backup singer for the world tour to promote 
the disc. 

“It was wonderful I was seeing the world. It 
was my first time away from Canada. I went 
to 10 countries and got sick and had to come 
off the tour. I had a really bad kidney and 
bladder infection. I went to a doctor and he 
just told me to take cranberry pills instead of 
putting me on antibiotics. So it was getting 
worse and worse and finally I ended up in the 
emergency room in Toronto. It took me three 
months to get better.” 

Tagaq now lives in Montreal. And in May 
she leaves for Europe and the Basque country 
with her Spanish boyfriend Phillipe Ugarte, 
who plays the txalapar — a percussive instru- 
ment from the region. Together they will 
record an album there with electric violinist 
Oliver Schroer (arguably, best known for his 
work with James Keelaghan) and Michel 
Deveau the dj who, along with the brilliant 
tabla playing of Vineet Vyas, propels Siku. 

“Music is so important in my life. I just 
think everyone should have one thing that they 
are very into, and feel passionately about. I 
hope everyone has that.” 


Tales From The Edge 


At 15, Mary Gauthier dropped out of 
high school, stole the family car and 
made her getaway. By 16 she was in 
detox, by 18 she was in jail. Now she’s 
talked of in the same breath as Lucinda 
Williams. Your starter for ten, Chris 
Nickson 

Yesterday, Mary Gauthier lost her voice. 
Today it’s back (“maybe sixty per cent”), and 
she’s happy to talk. The singer-songwriter has 
won plenty of acclaim for her last two albums, 
especially last year’s Filth & Fire, which land- 
ed on many year-end ‘best of” lists. 

Produced by Gurf Morlix (who worked with 
Lucinda Williams for several years), Louisiana 
native Gauthier’s (pronounced Go-shay) narra- 
tives of people on the fringes are framed in 
exquisite colors. 

“T didn’t think he’d do the album,” she recalls. 
“T didn’t think I could afford him. But Slaid 
Cleaves and Ray Wylie Hubbard said, ‘Call 
Gurf, he’ll work with you.’ I agreed if they'd let 
him know to expect my call. I went over to his 
house and played him some songs and he said 
‘When do you want to make a record?’ 

The album was made in Morlix’s house, and 
Gauthier lived there for a month while record- 


ing. 

“It was the easiest, most stress-free, wonder- 
ful process I’ve ever experienced making a 
record. He’s gentle, talented, insightful, hum- 
ble. I don’t know if I want to make a record 
with anyone else! He played 12 instruments, 
and did the vast majority of harmony vocals. 
And he never broke a sweat.” 

But it’s been a long road to this high spot. 
Mary Gauthier first left Thibodaux, Louisiana, 
after dropping out of high school at the age of 
15. The only problem was that she stole the 
family car to make her getaway. By 16 she 
was in detox, by 18 she was in jail. Her par- 
ents brought her home. She stole their car 
again, and this time she didn’t go back. 

From there it was up. After five years of 
philosophy at Louisiana State University, she 
studied culinary arts in Cambridge, Mass., 
before going on to open her own restaurant, 
Dixie Kitchen, in Boston. 

“I ‘m unemployable,” she laughs. “I have a 
problem with taking direction. But I was able 
to talk a bunch of rich people out of their 
money and open a restaurant.” 

And that was when she began writing songs. 
She played guitar since she was a teenager, 
playing songs by Neil Young and especially her 
hero, John Prine. But she’d never written one 
of her own. But in Boston, she began. Then, as 
now, they were tales of people who lived on 
the edge, without a safety net, and she docu- 
mented them on her first CD, Dixie Kitchen. 


“T’d hardly played anywhere when I made 
that,” she remembers. “You needed a CD to be 
able to get gigs, so I did that. It was very 
derivative — here’s my John Prine song, here’s 
my Merle Haggard song. I cringe when I hear 
it now. But you work through that and hope 
you find your own voice.” 

By the time she made her breakthrough 
Drag Queens and Limousines, Gauthier had 
indeed found her own voice, and used it to 
strong effect. Never one to do anything by half, 
she’d decided to try life as a full-time musi- 
cian, sold her restaurant and hit the road. But it 
proved to be a good decision. Her writing had 
taken a quantum leap, making songs like Karla 
Faye, the brutally honest look at a Texas Death 
Row inmate, or the autobiographical / Drink 
(Gauthier has been sober for years now) into 
snapshots of very real — almost too real - life. 

“Somewhere in there I learned to talk to an 
audience. Not just sing a song to them, but 
communicate with them, and that’s important.” 

The record transformed her into the rising 
star of the alt-country scene, talked of in the 
same breath as Lucinda Williams, one of her 
idols. Suddenly she was headlining festivals, 
etting four-star reviews in Rolling Stone, and 
eing hailed as a vital new voice. 

She could have stayed with her Drag 
Queens and Limousines formula for her next 
CD, but that wouldn’t have sat right. She 
needs change. She even moved to Nashville, 
where she’s been “about a year, but I haven’t 
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Mary Gauthier 


put down any roots yet.” And change meant 
pushing herself. She toured a lot, and the dif- 
ference between her second and third albums 
“is about three or four hundred gigs. Stage 
time really, really counts. I don’t know any 
other way to get better at this then getting up 
on stage and doing it. You make every possible 
mistake and learn from them.” 

It’s a lot more than that. The success has 
imbued her with confidence, which shows in 
songs The Sun Fades The Color Of 
Everything; the emotion behind the story of 
two lovers pushes hard, walking a fine line 
between beauty and pathos. With each song 
she puts all of herself on the line. Her charac- 
ters might be the detritus of society, the people 
who’ ve fallen so far through the cracks that 
they can’t see daylight, but Gauthier sees them 
with compassion and humanity. 

“T think it’s because I understand them. And 
I think it’s because there’s a lot of me in those 
guys. I can explain them. I can almost put 
myself in their shows. I don’t get Republicans. 
I don’t understand about a life of leisure and 
being born with a lot of money. I tend to avoid 
the things I can’t explain. 

Morlix put together an impressive crew, 
including bluegrass star Peter Rowan, singer- 
songwriter Slaid Cleaves, and former Small 
Face Ian McLagan. And they do full justice to 
Gauthier’s songs as he coaxes excellent per- 
formances out of them. But none more than 
Gauthier herself. 

“T’d do a vocal, and Gurf would say, “That’s 
great. Let’s do another one.’ So I'd do another, 
and he’d say “That’s great. Let’s try another.’ 
And I'd end up doing nine or 10 takes. The 
best producer knows how to get the best from 
an artist. He knew how to handle me. I always 
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The Wailin’ Jennys 
thought my voice was not that good, and he 
helped me look at it differently.” 

For someone who'd never written a song 
until just a few years ago, the Muses have 
been kind to her. But even she can’t tell you 
how it happens. 

“T sit down with a guitar and start strumming 
my guitar, and next thing you know there’s a 
mysterious voice that tells me ‘cheaters, liars, 
fallen angels.’ I don’t know where it comes 
from, I’m just writing notes, and I’ve got a song 
about a bunch of people in a motel room strug- 
gling in different ways, all looking for some- 
thing. There’s a voice out there that whispers to 
me; I just write it down.” 


‘The Names People Play 


Of course none of the Wailin’ Jennys 
are actually called Jenny. And while 
they may unintentionally look like 
aliens on occasion, this Winnipeg-based 
trio have casued quite a stir in the past 
year with their raw energy and impec- 
cable harmonies. Ron Forbes-Roberts 
shares a bite. 

It’s no secret that many musicians ingest 
various questionable substances to deal with 
the rigors and tedium of endless touring, and 
The Wailin’ Jennys, who have been on the 
road virtually non-stop this past year, are 
apparently no exception. Over our lunch inter- 
view the women who comprise the Winnipeg- 
based trio confess that when they hit a town to 
do a gig, they immediately seek out a prime 
outlet for their favourite form of self-medica- 
tion: food. “Wherever we go,” says Nicky 
Mehta “‘we’ll say ‘ok, we’re looking for a real- 


ly great meal. Where’s a great place to eat?” 
Cara Luft agrees. “Food is just the one big 
comfort on the road we can always count on. 
In fact, we’re thinking about writing a book 
about the places we’ ve eaten.” 

But while recognition as culinary experts 
might await them up the road, currently it’s 
their music -an eclectic blend of traditional 
songs, contemporary covers and original mate- 
rial, all featuring their trademark three part 
harmonies- that is garnering them a level of 
critical attention Luft describes as “surreal.” 
Since the trio formed in January of 2002, they 
have been the surprise hit at last year’s Folk 
Alliance and played countless venues across 
Canada including several major festivals. 
They’ ve also released a six song EP, which has 
received enormous airplay on CBC and 
Canadian college stations. A new full-length 
CD of mainly original material is planned for 
release this spring. Not bad for a group who 
didn’t even have a name when they originally 
came together to do a ‘one-of’ show at a small 
record store in Winnipeg. 

Prior to the formation of The Wailin’ 
Jennys, Luft, Mehta and Moody were all well- 
known members of Winnipeg’s folk communi- 
ty: Luft and Mehta as solo singer/songwriters 
and Moody as singer with Scruj McDhuk. 

“Scruj was breaking up,” Moody says, “‘and 
I wanted to sing with women again. I'd talked 
with Cara and Nicky and they said ‘yeah, 
sounds good.’ Then our friend John Sharples, 
who owns Sled Dog Music, got wind of this 
idea and said, “That’s great. Why don’t you let 
me put on a show for you here?’ We said 
‘Awesome, let’s do it. It went so well that a 
second show was added and then [the band] 


just took on a whole life of it’s own.” 


It was Sharples who dubbed the band “The 
Wailin’ Jennys’ when they added the second 
show. While the trio was delighted with the 
name, they say it proved to be a bit of a dou- 
ble edged sword in terms of self-promotion. 
The lugubrious country music outlaw the 
band’s moniker evokes had just passed away 
when the trio played at the Folk Alliance in 
Jackson, Florida in February of 2002 and some 
attendees at the convention testily asked the 
group if they were mocking the deceased man- 
in- black. But the name stirred positive interest 
too, as Mehta explains. 

“People came to our showcase based just on 
our name and that’s a real score when you can 
get interest in your band just by your name 
alone.” But while it may have been their name 
that pulled the curious to their showcases (with 
help from a bad promo poster that Moody says 
unintentionally made the trio look like aliens) it 
was their music that made them one of the most 
talked about groups at the convention. This lead 
to a deluge of bookings including the opening 
slot at this year’s Winnipeg Folk Festival. 
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The response, says Mehta, has “humbled 
and amazed” the trio. “Early on, we were not 
polished at all. Everybody in the audience was 
really psyched but we were like, “‘Ohmigod! 
We sucked.’ It was really raw.’ But as Luft 
points out, “Maybe that was its charm: from 
the beginning there was this kind of raw ener- 
gy about the group.” 

Their six-song eponymous CD captures that 
“raw energy” well. The material on the CD 
reflects the eclecticism of the trio’s set list and 
includes originals by all three members, an 
exquisite acapella version of Leadbelly’s Bring 
Me a Li’l Water Silvy, Bring ‘Em All In by 
Mike Scott of the Waterboys and the Daniel 
Lanois/Emmylou Harris tune Deeper Well. The 
latter begins with Mehta’s voice accompanied 
only by Moody on bodhran. The intensity of 
the tune builds as Moody enters on piano and 
Luft powers things along with her guitar. But 
as with all their tunes, what drives their 
arrangement of Deeper Well are the trio’s mes- 
merizing, acrobatic vocals. “Our signature 
thing is the three part harmonies,” says 
Moody. “That’s what we love to do together 
and that’s what people love to hear. Our voices 
are really different but they work naturally 
really well together.” Mehta explains that the 
Jenny’s harmonies and arrangements in gener- 
al evolve in a very natural and organic way. 
“Putting together a song is one of the most sat- 
isfying things about the group. It’s just a really 
creative exercise. Everybody has ideas and we 
really play well off each other. Everybody will 
decide what instrument they want to play. 
How can we balance this out: how can we 
being out the best aspects of the song?” 

That night on a split bill with the Bill Hilly 


Band, The Wailin’ Jennys present the polished 
results of this process to a packed house, 
delivering a spirited set that begins with Luft’s 
acoustic rocker, ‘Come All You Sailors and 
winds up with a fitting encore, the beautiful 
Irish ballad, The Parting Glass. As the song 
nears its end, the people on either side of me 
are wiping their eyes and when the last note 
fades, there’s a second of stunned silence in 
the hall before the audience jumps to its feet in 
a standing ovation. As the obviously pleased 
trio acknowledges the applause, I’m reminded 
of something Mehta said earlier that day 
regarding the group’s take on their success. 

“We’re just kind of tuned in to the wonder 
of it. But who knows what the shelf life of this 
group is? Whether it fizzles out or if it goes on 
for awhile-great. It’s been really good.” Let’s 
hope that “shelf life” is an extended one and 
that we'll be seeing the Wailing Jennys on 
stages (and in fine eateries) for a long time to 
come. 


Ms Mojo Rising 


‘A little spunky, a little smart-ass,’ 
Ottawa’s Kathleen Edwards. Just like 
her hero John Prine. Universally tipped 
for fame and fortune, she currently 
would settle for paying her rent on 
time. Patrick Langdon catches her ear. 
You'd think someone would notice her. 
After all, the woman who just strode into 
Ottawa’s Manx Pub is on Rolling Stone’s list 
of 10 musicians to watch in 2003. She’s 
appeared on the David Letterman, Carson Daly 
and Mike Bullard shows. Her homegrown 2002 
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debut album, an alt.country gem called Failer, 
has just been released in the U.S. by Rounder 
Records as well as surfacing in Europe and the 
U.K.. She’s toured both sides of the border 
with Blue Rodeo and received a recent Juno 
nomination for Roots & Traditional Album of 
The Year (Solo). 

But the only ones to take note of Kathleen 
Edwards tonight are the two waitresses. One 
of them — along with a couple of cats and a 
family of squirrels in the attic — shares a rented 
home with Edwards in the Gatineau Hills 
north of Ottawa. The other waitress knows 
Edwards from the singer-songwriter’s many 
pre-Failer nights performing to sparse audi- 
ences at the Manx. 

This absence of a stir doesn’t surprise 
Edwards. “I haven’t done anything. I’m still 
bumming $20 from my parents,” she says, 
underscoring the fact that few musicians actu- 
ally strike gold. Besides, she’s never been 
stricken by overvaulting ambition: “Everyone 
had such low expectations for the album, that’s 
why it’s doing so well. When I recorded 
Failer, my greatest expectation was to maybe 
get a manager or an agent.” 

Edwards’ reaction to the Letterman invite 
was similarly low-key: “Oh, yeah,” she 
remembers saying to herself, “I'll believe it 
when I’m backstage and about to go on.” 

Though adamant that she speaks for no one 
but herself, Edwards, 24, seems to just natural- 
ly give voice to the diminished expectations of 
post-baby boomers, not to mention our nation- 
al talent for self-deprecation. In fact, much of 
Failer, which was largely sparked by the end 
of a relationship, is about limited hopes. 

Take, for instance, Another Song the Radio 
Won't Like; why, the title alone practically 
spells defeat. Or try on Hockey Skates, 
Edwards’ gorgeously spare study in emotional 
burnout: an autobiographical song if there was 
ever one, it pops the question, “Why bother 
playing the game of life and love when you’re 
bound to lose anyway? 

Yet it’s hard to square that picture of 
Edwards with the vital, engaged woman who 
last night was in the emergency ward with a 
fever of 104 (“just the flu,” she shrugs) but 
tonight is knocking back minestrone soup and 
a beer, having made the half-hour drive on 
winter roads in a fifteen-year old Suburban for 
yet another interview. The girl who put her 
foot down when the record company pushed 
for expanding Failer’s ten tracks to make it 
more marketable (“The record’s complete the 
way it is.”); scoffed at the suggestion of re- 
shooting the album cover (Edwards leaning up 
against that Suburban, its hood propped open — 
not for the first time — on a bleak country 
road); bridled at chopping her band’s pay- 
cheques (“Why the hell should they get less? 
They work hard.). 


Small wonder that at a recent gig with 
Nashville stalwart Don Williams in Grande 
Prairie, Edwards was compared by a member 
of Williams’ band to John Prine, one of her 
heroes: ‘Yeah, you’re a little spunky, a little 
smart-ass like him,’ she was told. 

But then you’d expect Edwards to embody 
the handful of chipper, uptempo tracks on 
Failer, even if those songs contain a deep core 
of sadness, their bright pop juxtaposed with 
the suspicion that we have a whole lot less 
control over things than we like to imagine (of 
her success, she says simply, “I just happened 
to be in the right place at the right time.”). 

So you get songs like Six O’Clock News, 
banjo and slide guitar adding to the bounce 
even as the curtain comes down on a young 
girl's future when her failer of a boyfriend 
buys the farm: “Copper went ahead and he just 
shot you through/Now you're lying dead on 
the avenue/I can’t feel my broken heart.” 

Or Westby, a grimly funny snapshot, set to a 
carefree melody, of a young girl lying awake 
in a motel room while her much older, married 
lover snores away, her future as bleak as the 
television channels she’s surfing. 

Not that Edwards has lived a circumscribed 
life. Daughter of a Canadian diplomat, the 
young Kathleen called Seoul and Geneva, as 
well as her native Ottawa, home. Summers 
were spent at her grandparents’ home in 
Melford, Saskatchewan. And family life 
meant lots of music, recalls Edwards, who 
began studying classical violin at the age of 
five. “My mother would play piano while I 
practiced violin.” 

Those early lessons stuck, by the way, even 
after Edwards switched to guitar as a teenager. 
That’s her violin you hear joining the steel gui- 
tars and saxophones to flesh out Failer’s lean 
musical frame. 

Aside from her music instructors, though, 
Edwards says most of her teachers had low 
expectations of her. Performing covers of Ani 
DiFranco and Neil Young for quarters as a 
teenaged busker in Ottawa’s Byward Market 
didn’t inspire dreams of stardom either, though 
it might have sparked some of the world 
weariness that reminds many listeners of 
Lucinda Williams. 

After high school, Edwards took a pass on 
university, drifting instead into an Ottawa cof- 
fee shop job, performing in local bars, and 
spending “lots of nights drinking, just living 
day-to-day and losing my focus.” Her move to 
the country three years ago revitalized her, and 
she began writing seriously. She knew she’d 
arrived when the respected Ottawa musician 
Jim Bryson, who plays electric guitar on 
Failer, heard Hockey Skates and told her, 
That’s a really great song.” It wasn’t much 
later that Edwards was in Dave Draves’ 
Ottawa studio putting together Failer. 
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Being abruptly thrust into the spotlight is, 
says Edwards, ‘Half a dream and half bad. It’s 
good that it’s happening, but now I have to 
follow up.” The prospect of maybe cracking 
the big time, though we’re not talking Avril 
Lavigne here, is daunting, she concludes: “I 
really like my private time. But it would be 
great if I didn’t have to worry about the $300 
for rent all the time.” 


Mining For Gold 


Gwen Swick writes and sings with 
some of the most celebrated folk-roots 
performers in Canada. Her songs have 
made it onto the soundtracks of films 
that have starred Antonio Benderas 
and Rebecca DeMornay. Swick has 
recently released her first solo album in 
seven years — a just cause for celebra- 
tion reckons Roddy Campbell. 

The shurti box splutters to life. Gwen Swick 
follows its pitch effortlessly as she runs though 
a classical East Indian vocal scale. You know 
she played renaissance and baroque pieces on 
the viola da gambo, too. . .before taking up 
bass guitar in a country bar band. 

“T just loved going boom, boom, boom, 
boom,” says a chuckling Swick. “I’m still a plain 
bass player. I guess that’s what happens when 
you take your learning from country bands.” 

Of course, Gwen Swick bypassed pick up 
country bar bands long ago. Time served in 


Gwen Swick 
Tamarack, collaborations with the likes of 
Mendelson Joe and Ellen McIlwaine, a perma- 
nent position in the award-winning Quartette, 
and three applauded, eclectic solo albums saw 
to that. The latest of these, Love And Gold, 
certainly had our Les Siemieniuk turning cart 
wheels. “It’s hip and intelligent yet warm and 
emotional,” wrote that wise man. 

Oh indeed, indeed. Its songs range from the 
delightful Amazed — a true tale of a nun who 
left her order after SO years to open a beauty 
salon — to Middle of the Hurricane — a 
seething condemnation of contemporary poli- 
tics in Ontario. Well, what did you expect? 
Her grandfather took part in the Winnipeg 
General Strike. 

While freckled with a confetti of jazz, coun- 
try and folk-roots, Love And Gold also 
abounds in humour. J Want A Little Tugboat, 
Catsong and Emily attest to a playful wit. 

“T like humour. I like to laugh. I do write to 
entertain myself. And I don’t disqualify songs 
just because they make me laugh.” 

However, Pamela — her heart-wrendering 
tribute to the miners who died in the 
1992, Westray, NS, mine disaster — provides 
Love And Gold with its undeniable highlight. 
Co-written with her friend Charlie Sohmer, it 
will be published in its entirety in the Summer 
Issue issue. 

“Charlie sent me the start of that song. 
What. . .he sent me was so evocative. It was 
very quite easy to become immersed in a terri- 
ble world of a disaster. . .I find it very haunting. 
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I find it stays with me. Rick Hutt whose my 
producer, when he was working on those last 
choruses: (she sings) ‘I think I’m not alone, I 
dream I am coming home’, that’s the tag out, 
he said, he had a very strange sensation of 
eeriness. I think that song creates a world that 
you step in and there are no exits.” 

Hardly seems like seven years since A Pebble 
Of Mercy, eh Gwen? Cue audible groan. 

“T’m slow. There are distractions. At one 
point I thought, ‘I just don’t like this. I can’t 
do it. I can’t finish it up. I don’t believe in it.’ I 
was having trouble. I don’t tend to leap in; I 
wait for it to pass. And when it passed, I con- 
tinued. It'll probably be that many years 
before the next one.” 

More’s the pity. Still, she continues to play a 
significant role in Quartette — writing as well 
as contributing the mandatory magnificent har- 
monies to those of Sylvia Tyson, Cindy 
Church and Caitlin Hanson. Swick’s songs for 
Quartette, she says, tend to be shorter and 
lighter lyrically. She, of course, replaced the 
late Colleen Peterson in 1996 and clearly con- 
tinues to benefit from working alongside a vet- 
eran like Tyson. 

“We co-wrote our first song on our 
Christmas record (J See A Star) this year. She 
had a melody and gave it to me and I kind of 
had an idea of what it was about. But it was 
hard to work it all in and make it make sense. 
With her, it really has to make sense. She 
doesn’t give an inch on the making sense part. 
And we’re both word-orientated people. We 
understand the same language of not being 
sloppy. We are tidy writers. It’s been a great 
joy getting to know Sylvia and getting to do 
things with her. She’s an amazing person.” 

Born in Winnipeg, her dad was in the army 
and so she grew up in postings all over 
Canada. While extremely shy, she loved to 
sing — a passion that remained largely dormant 
until she left for Toronto and the University of 
York. There she studied East Indian singing, 
hence the shurti box — an accordion-like bel- 
lows that provides pitch for a variety of scales. 

“One of the things that was very influential 
in me having a different slight on harmonies 
and melodies is the East Indian singing. You 
don’t see that at the time your doing it you just 
get immersed in it. 

“T didn’t have an idea of what I wanted to 
do I just knew I wanted to do more singing. 
And then the writing thing came. I felt so ter- 
rible because I didn’t know how to write. And 
a dear friend of mine said, “Why don’t you 
write a really bad song?’ So I did and it was a 
really good song. I was just afraid to do it. I 
was a perfectionist: “Got to be right or I don’t 
want to do it.’ 

Eventually she developed an attraction for 
the bass, joined a country cover bar band, grad- 
uated to an original rock combo and got preg- 


nant. It threw her for a loop. After the birth to 
her daughter Anna in 1986, she and her drum- 
mer husband Randall Coryell (Alannah Miles, 
Glass Tiger, etc.) subsequently moved to the 
small, rural Ontario town of Elora. 

“T thought that would be okay. I'd be writing 
Randall was touring a lot. But the fact was it 
was a kind of isolating move. I think the birth 
really affected me because I thought I’d take a 
few weeks off. But you can’t do that unless 
you have family to look after your child.” 

Still, motherhood did give her time to write 
until her friend Alex Sinclair of Tamarack 
knocked on the door in 1989. 

“T remember when Alex called and said, 
“You know we don’t have a bass player.’ And I 
said, ‘Oh, Alex, I can’t do that, that’s folk 
music (she laughs). Then my husband Randall 
said, “You call Alex back and say of course 
you'll do it.’ ‘Oh, okay Al, Pll do it.’ 

And did she enjoy singing traditional songs? 

“Some I did. It’s not my forte. I think part 
of my interest in singing is singing what I 
write; although, I loved singing Harvest Train 
of James’s (Gordon). The Song My Paddle 
Sings, | always loved singing that.” 

Together they toured for four years and 
recorded six albums. And in 1993, Swick 
released her self-titled solo recording, fol- 
lowed rather quickly — well, two years later — 
by A Pebble Of Mercy. From it, I] Should Feel 
Empty ended up on the soundtrack of the 
movie Never Talk To Strangers starring 
Antonio Benderas and Rebecca DeMornay. 

“T think when my ship comes in itll be 
from something I’ve written. Because I think 
that’s probably my number one talent — as a 
writer. Actually that’s what I’m working on 
now. I think my life will get a lot easier if I 
placed a song with somebody. So I’m pursuing 
that. They’re probably long shots but you can’t 
get it if you don’t try.” 


Americana Angst 


Garrison Keillor wanted Robin and 
Linda Williams to become a little 
rougher, a little harder edged, a little 
more threatening. What their mentor 
got was A Vision Of Love — a sparse, 
front-porch recording that is simple 
and beautiful. Bob Remington provides 
the skinny. 

In January of 2001, on one of their many 
appearances on the syndicated radio show A 
Prairie Home Companion, Robin and Linda 
Williams received some career advice from 
the show’s host, Garrison Keillor. 

“T think you have to get out of that folk- 
country ghetto you’ve been in all these years,” 
said Keillor. “It’s too thoughtful. People are 
out for a good time. I want to get you kind of 
moved over into the alt-country category — 
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something with a backbeat, drums, bass, big 
beat. Have you ever used a hair wax, spiked 
your hair up a bit? I like those tight black 
pants. It’s a good start.” 

Two years later, Keillor's image makeover 
plan has failed. As the producer of the couple’s 
latest album, Visions of Love, Keillor was 
unsuccessful in getting the Williams’ to spike 
their hair, and their record company lists the 
album as folk. 

“The ambiance of the disc is homespun, 
comfortable and tranquil. This is an album 
meant to soothe the soul,” wrote the Dallas 
Morning News. So much for making the duo 
“a little rougher, a little harder edge, a little 
more threatening,” as Keillor proposed on his 
show, during which he also introduced them as 
“Sugar Hill alt-country recording artists — 
they're dark, they’re dangerous...” 

Keillor’s career plan for the Williams’ was 
all in jest, of course. In the studio, he got the 
couple and their band to strip down their 
sound to achieve a sparse, “front-porch” sound 
that is simple and beautiful. 


Robin & Linda Williams 


“Keillor . . . helped shape the duo’s unclut- 
tered, old-fashioned and affecting performances. 
Or maybe he had the good sense to simply stay 
out of the way,” wrote The Washington Post. 

“Garrison was great in the studio. He had great 
ideas,” says Robin Williams. “He would stop us 
in the middle of songs and say “That’s not it. Too 
many notes. Don’t need all those notes.’ And 
everybody would start paring back. It was just 
basically one or two takes and the songs were 
done.” 

The tunes, chosen by Keillor from a list pro- 
vided by the Williams’, come from the repertoire 
of The Carter Family, Hank Williams, Merle 
Haggard, Jimmie Rodgers, Joe Venuti, Conway 
Twitty, Loretta Lynn and Bruce Springsteen. The 
CD opens with /’ll Twine Mid the Ringlets, better 
known as the Carter Family’s Wildwood Flower. 

“That came from a piece of sheet music that 
was the source of the Wildwood Flower,” says 
Williams. “I don’t know how A.P. Carter found 
the song, but it’s evident that he just heard it a 
lot, and without the benefit of portable recordings 
just memorized it as best he could. The words 
that they sing are different than the words in this 
song. It’s evident to me that he just didn’t 
remember all the words.” 

The Williams’, who make their home in the 
Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, spend about 150 
days on the road. “We balance it with the time we 
need at home just to keep our sanity and have a 
tes 

Their association with Keillor goes back to the 
mid-1970s while touring with the great man- 
dolinist and Minnesota native Peter Ostroushko, 
who introduced them to Keillor. They made their 
first appearance on A Prairie Home Companion 
in 1976 and helped form the show’s Hopeful 
Gospel Quartet with Keillor in the late 1980’s. 
The quartet has toured in the US, Europe, and the 
British Isles and has released two CDs. 

Visions of Love is the first CD produced by 
Keillor for somebody else without actually per- 
forming himself. It is the couple’s ninth recording 
for Sugar Hill. The couple — she from Alabama, 
he from North Carolina — met in 1971 and two 
years later were off in a VW bug performing on 
the road. Among those who have recorded their 
songs are Emmylou Harris, Tom T. Hall, George 
Hamilton, IV, Tim and Mollie O’Brien, Mary 
Chapin Carpenter, Kathy Mattea, The Seldom 
Scene, and Garnet Rogers. Being pigeon-holed as 
folkies is OK by Williams. 

“When we first started in the early “70s there 
was all kinds of blurring of lines. We just did 
what we do — trying to come up with good 
sounds using the music we love as a base to build 
the sound. We love so many kinds of music. We 
like country-and-western music, we like blue- 
grass, we like Appalachian string band music, 
old jazz. For a while we found ourselves “niche- 
less” but that era has passed. 

“If there’s a term that’s come out in the last 
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seven our eight years, it’s Americana, which 
seems to mean the blending of styles. That suits 
us. We go into Barnes and Noble or record stores 
and we find our records in bluegrass or folk or 
country. It just kind of depends. Most of the deci- 
sions we make are made with a creative bent 
rather than a business bent. As long as they have 
us (in the stores) they can put us wherever they 
want.” 


‘Taking It To The Streets 


Naming a debut disc Caterwaul & 
Doggerel takes a certain amount of 
courage or conviction. Either that or 
total disregard for convention. Bob 
Snider, Toronto’s most famous busker, 
never did get the hang of recording for 
a major label. His songs though, remain 
remarkably consistent, sophisticated 
and quirky. Paul-Emile Comeau covers 
the Snider beat.. 

There probably aren’t too many well-known 
singer-songwriters who have had as inauspi- 
cious a beginning as Bob Snider. By all 
appearances, Snider was just a regular guy liv- 
ing in a small town in Nova Scotia while eke- 
ing out a modest living by working sporadical- 
ly as a construction worker. In the mid-80s he 
moved back to his native Toronto after a long- 
term relationship broke down and, in 1986, at 
forty years old, he began to write songs. His 
gigs were mostly as a street singer and, as he 
remembers it, “I made $40.00 a day and it cost 
me $25.00 to live.” By the mid-90s he was 
being hailed as “the darling of the Toronto 
music community,” a “national treasure,” a 
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“living legend,” and a “songwriter’s song- 
writer.” At the very least, Snider deserves a 
place in the Late Bloomers Hall of Fame. 

The way Snider ended up snagging a 
recording contract is equally unorthodox. After 
a couple of years of writing Snider had enough 
original material to record and so in 1989 he 
released a couple of cassettes on his own, one 
called You, the other called Live at the Free 
Times Café. In the mid-90s someone launched 
the idea of doing a Bob Snider tribute concert 
and some of Toronto’s rock intelligentsia, 
including the Bare Naked Ladies, Moxy 
Friivous, and Meryn Cadell, agreed to partici- 
pate. The show was recorded live at The Opera 
House in March, 1994 and EMI made plans to 
release the performance. Since a tribute album 
was now on the way, the top people at EMI 
decided they might as well also release 
Snider’s own album. As the singer recalls, “I 
had already finished recording an album with 
musicians who had generously contributed 
their time and talent. When EMI decided to 
release it, I don’t think they ever expected to 
make any money on it, and they probably even 
expected to lose money, but they were very 
supportive anyway.” 

That first album was cleverly called 
Caterwaul & Doggerel and ended up being 
released in 1995, a year prior to Poetreason 
(the tribute album). Some of the musicians 
who played on it include guitarist Dave Bidini 
(of The Rheostatics), pianist Bob Wiseman 
(the ex-Blue Rodeo musician who had pro- 
duced the You cassette), bassist Victor 
Bateman, and producer/multi-instrumentalist 
Don Kerr (also of the Rheostatics). Two years 
later EMI released a follow-up called Words 
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and Pictures, which received a Juno nomina- 
tion for Roots Album of the Year. Both albums 
also got Snider nominated for several East 
Coast Music Awards, with the video for Darn 
Folksinger even receiving an ECMA nomina- 
tion for Video of the Year. 

Although the tribute album is erratic, 
Snider’s own albums have flawless produc- 
tions, contain great songs, received very posi- 
tive reviews, and spread the singer’s cult repu- 
tation beyond Toronto. That didn’t necessarily 
translate into great sales. Of course, Snider’s 
reluctance to hit the road running didn’t help. 
As major labels are wont to do, the EMI 
albums are now deleted from the catalogue but 
Snider recalls his experience with the label 
fondly, “I have nothing but good things to say 
about the people at the label. They went out of 
their way to release my material knowing that 
they were unlikely to cash in on their invest- 
ment and I can’t ask anything more.” He does 
add, however, that he hopes that the albums 
can be made available again soon through 
Borealis, his new label. 

One might very well ask why Bob Snider’s 
evolution into a full-blown talent seems so 
belated. Let’s backtrack a bit. Snider was orig- 
inally from Toronto and played a bit of guitar 
in his youth. In the late 60s he was living in a 
rooming house and, as he says, “I couldn’t 
play the guitar without bothering the neighbors 
so I took the instrument to the street. I then 
realized that people were just walking by and 
didn’t seem to mind.” At this time Snider 
began to sing covers and he soon took the 
instrument to Europe where, in 1970, he did 
some busking. “Except for a performance at 
South by Southwest a few years ago, that’s the 
only time I ever left the country.” 

In the early 70s, Snider visited some friends 
in Atlantic Canada and liked the area enough 
to seek out a place in the region to settle 
down. After travelling extensively throughout 
Nova Scotia, he settled in Bear River, an idyl- 
lic village of a thousand people or so located 
in the Southwestern part of the province. After 
eleven years, he moved back to Toronto but 
remained attached to Bear River and still 
spends parts of his summers there. His love of 
the place is clear: “When I released my albums 
for EMI, I think they probably expected me to 
do some touring to promote them but I just 
packed up and went back to Bear River for six 
months.” 

Snider was never very active in music until 
he launched his songwriting career with a cre- 
ative spurt that produced approximately 70 
songs between 1986 and 1996. He has been 
much less prolific in recent years but he has a 
new album and enough left-over songs, includ- 
ing some from the You cassette, to put together 
another one. The tribute album, for example, 
includes nine songs that don’t appear on his 
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own albums and there are others, such as What 
An Idiot He Is, which appeared on Ashley 
Maclsaac’s best-selling album. 

Although Snider made his reputation partly 
as a street folk singer, that description doesn’t 
quite do him justice. When asked about the 
music he likes, Snider expresses admiration 
for a wide range of artists, including Fats 
Waller, Chuck Berry, Tom Lehrer, Fred Neil, 
and Loudon Wainwright 111. “These artists 
aren’t influences but Neil and Wainwright are 
definitely inspirations,” says Snider. Like those 
two artists, many of Snider’s songs have 
either a strong blues undercurrent or reflect a 
wry sense of humor. His lyrics can be very 
witty in one song and heartrending in another. 
Whether live or on CD, however, Bob Snider’s 
sophisticated and quirky songs are well worth 
hearing. 


See Jane Jammin’ 


Long before Ry Cooder knocked on the 
Buena Vista Social Club door, Jane 
Bunnett had spent years collaborating 
with Cuba’s finest roots and jazz musi- 
cians. Her cooperative efforts have 
earned numerous awards including 
recent Grammy and Juno nominations. 
Roger Levesque interrupts her shopping 
for a quick word. 

When Grammy comes calling you’ ve got to 
do the publicity thing. A recent chance to catch 
up with Jane Bunnett had to be interrupte mid- 
way so the Toronto saxophonist/flautist could 
go dress shopping, with a television camera in 
tow. Her hot 2001 release Alma Di Santiago 
was nominated for a Grammy Award (Best 
Latin Jazz category), and a tv show wanted to 
follow her as she picked out a gown for the 
award ceremonies in New York. 

When our conversation picked up after- 
wards I sensed such celebrity-oriented goings- 
on are not her cup of tea but she knows it’s all 
part of the entertainment game. The Grammy 
nod is one more indication of how far 
Bunnett’s career has gone in the past 15 years 
or So. 

“I’m pretty excited about that,” she laughs. 
“T sure hope I win because I can’t stop think- 
ing about my acceptance speech.” 

Today she is one of very few Canadian 
jazz/worldbeat artists to enjoy such an interna- 
tional profile, and one of the few women 
instrumentalist-bandleaders in what is still a 
largely male bastion of the music world. 

Several days later Bunnett was nominated in 
two separate categories by Canada’s Juno 
Awards: in the Best Traditional Jazz category 
for an album of jazzy spirituals she did with 
the likes of Stanley Cowell and Dewey 
Redman titled Spirituals And Dedications; 


Jane Bunnett 
then again in the Best Global arena for Cuban 
Odyssey, the impressive soundtrack of a 
National Film Board documentary which fol- 
lowed her around during her umpteenth trip to 
that musically fertile Caribbean isle. 

It’s been over 20 years now since Bunnett’s 
affair with Cuba started, long before Ry 
Cooder ever met up with the Buena Vista 
Social Club, she and her husband, trumpeter 
Larry Cramer were looking for a cheap, warm 
vacation spot in the midst of the Canadian 
winter of 1982 but they never dreamt what 
their holiday would lead to. 

Bunnett fell in love with Cuban rhythms and 
the breezy melodies that flow through them. 
They kept going back, gradually meeting and 
working with more and more Cuban players. 
By 1991 Bunnett made her first recorded col- 
laborations with Cuban musicians on the Juno 
Award-winning Spirits Of Havana, a set that 
featured singer Merceditas Valdes, pianist 
Gonzalo Rubalcaba and others. Around the 


same time she made her debut at the Havana 
Jazz Festival. 

Seven subsequent discs have captured her 
continuing fascination with various aspects of 
Cuban music, often mixing Cuban and 
Canadian players together. Over the years 
Bunnett and Cramer have brought several 
dozen Cuban musicians to perform and tour 
with them in Canada. 

“| think improvisation is the universal lan- 
guage here. We’re not playing Latin jazz, like 
taking jazz standards and putting a Latin beat 
behind them. It was the real roots bare-bones 
material of the Cuban tradition that got us 
going and it’s endless. There’s so much to work 
with.” 

Almost from the start of her Cuban experi- 
ments Bunnett has chosen to seek out artists 
and collectives with roots in the Afro-Cuban 
folkloric traditions, like singer Valdes, pianist 
Frank Emilio, percussionist Guillermo Brown, 
Grupo Yoruba Andabo, Los Munequitos de 
Matanzas and the choir Desandann. 

While so much Cuban music is focused 
around Havana, the album Alma de Santiago 
brought her together with several different 
groups in the city of Santiago where she first 
went for holidays all those years ago. Cuban 
Odyssey and the NFB film from which it is 
drawn involved an unprecedented journey 
across the island and many new collaborations 
making it her most eclectic project yet. She 
also enjoys a rare insight into contemporary 
Cuban culture. 

“The Cuban psyche can be a real paradox. 
They live in two worlds, sort of going along 
with the fantasy and toting the party line, but in 
reality not believing in the system anymore. 
It’s very complex. The revolution did really 
great things for the country and it’s so cultural- 
ly rich, but it’s difficult for them to travel. I’m 
just impressed that their spirit hasn’t been 
kicked out of them.” 

About five years ago she started the charita- 
ble Spirits of Music project which raises 
money to repair broken instruments in Cuba. 
Every year she takes a team of technicians, 
boxes of supplies and discarded instruments 
down to Cuba's conservatories. 

Though she had both, Bunnett’s own profile 
hasn’t grown merely from luck or talent. She 
admits that since she was a child she had a per- 
sistent streak when it came to getting what she 
wanted and allows that “it’s not always a good 
thing but it has helped a lot in accomplishing 
some of my creative goals.” 

She recalls that her chief source of musical 
inspiration as a kid came from her older broth- 
er’s more alternative record collection whic 
included jazz, classical and worldbeat along- 
side Dylan and The Beatles. She started piano 
studies early on, picking up clarinet and finally 
the flute by high school, but her ambition 
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towards a career in classical piano effectively 
ended when she came down with tendinitis in 
one hand. While dealing with that frustrating 
blow, she took another fortuitous holiday to 
San Francisco and caught a live concert with 
the great jazz bassist Charles Mingus and his 
band. 

“After going back night after night I knew I 
wanted to play jazz. It was really hard getting 
over the blocks in my head and doubts whether 
I would be able to do it. Some of those steps 
were a leap of faith but people were very 
encouraging and helped me advance. I feel for- 
tunate I was developing as an artist during a 
time when there were some really great people 
around.” 

Bunnett started hanging in Toronto’s club 
scene and expanded her knowledge of jazz, 
especially after meeting and marrying Cramer. 
He was especially supportive and remains a 
constant collaborator in her music today. 
Focusing on soprano sax and flute she began 
slowly building her jazz skills, meeting up with 
some real characters like Slim Galliard and 
Eddie ‘Cleanhead’ Vinson, and key artists from 
the jazz avant garde like Don Pullen and 
Dewey Redman. 

Her debut album, /n Dew Time, (1988) fea- 
tured both Pullen and Redman, and her subse- 
quent jazz discography includes duet record- 
ings with pianists Pullen and Paul Bley. Along 
the way she spent a couple of years in Paris 
studying with soprano sax guru Steve Lacy, 
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and whether you hear her in straight jazz or 
over Latin rhythms you’ll hear the voice of a 
mature, confident improviser. 

While Bunnett’s Cuban focus has overshad- 
owed her other accomplishments she maintains 
an active interest in new projects and just fin- 
ished guesting on a recording for the Flying 
Bulgar Klezmer Band. She also feels Canada is 
a great place to explore cross-cultural creative 
ventures: 

“T feel like I have my hands full trying to 
maintain both of these musical worlds but 
there’s still so much to learn.” 


Sue Far, Sue Good 


Ontario-born blues guitarist Sue Foley 
developed her significant reputation in 
the sweat-stained Austin, Texas, night- 
club, Antone’s, playing alongside the 
likes of Kim Wilson and Marcia Ball. 
Kerry Doole charts her current tri- 
umphs and trophies. 

There is no denying the fact that Sue Foley 
currently rules the roost on the Canadian blues 
scene. Her trophy case must be bursting at the 
seams, thanks to her latest batch of hardware. 

The Ottawa-raised guitarist and singer-song- 
writer cleaned up again at January’s Maple 
Blues Awards ceremony in Toronto. Sue won 
for Best Electric Act, Female Vocalist, Best 
Album (Where The Action Is), SOCAN 


Sue Foley 
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"The first essential album of 2003 
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"The playing is great, the sound is 
warm, the sense of fun palpable 
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Songwriter of the Year, and Entertainer of the 
Year (for the third straight year). 

Then there’s her 2001 Juno for Best Album, 
Love Comin’ Down, and a recent nomination 
for a W.C. Handy Award (Contemporary 
Blues: Female Artist). The Handy nod proves 
Foley to be one of the very few Canadian 
blues acts to have a significant U.S. profile. 

A week after her Toronto sweep, Penguin 
Eggs tracked Sue down at her Perth, Ontario 
home, looking for the lowdown. Upon being 
congratulated on her awards, Sue responds that 
“T’m not getting blase about them. It is not the 
kind of thing that really motivates me, but I 
guess they mean people have noticed you and 
they care. That makes a big difference in terms 
of your self-esteem and stuff.” 

In conversation, Foley’s deep passion for 
her chosen musical form comes through loud 
and clear. She calls her conversion to the blues 
“an epiphany, a moment I shall never forget.” 
At 15, she went to her first blues show in 
Ottawa. “It was James Cotton, and the blues 


just hit me. It knocked me on my ass. I'd 


never been moved that much. My feet didn't 
touch the ground for days. I knew then that I 
had to stay close to that. I go off different 
places musically now, but the blues is always 
the foundation.” 

Once converted, it was down to work. “I total- 
ly studied. I’d save to buy blues records, hang 
out with blues musicians, learn and borrow stuff, 
take lessons, do everything I needed to do.” 

Next came relocation, at age 20, to the 
musical mecca of Austin, Texas. “The more | 
heard about it, the more I was driven to go 
down and see for myself. When I ended up liv- 
ing there, it was like fate and a dream come 
true. Not to negate anything about the 
Canadian scene, but I knew if I wanted to 
make strides I had to go south of the border.” 

Austin and Foley soon became good pals. “I 
was intimidated when I first got there, but it 
wore off almost immediately. It’s a very warm, 
accepting and nurturing live scene there, not a 
real cut-throat, get off my turf kind of scene.” 

Sue became a regular at legendary Austin 
blues club Antone’s. “There was such calibre 
of talent there. It was hard to get used to 
knowing that people you knew or admired 
were out there watching you. It was like, ‘Oh, 
Kim Wilson’s here tonight,’ or whoever. That 
was intimidating for a while.” 

Also on that scene were such fine female 
blues artists as Marcia Ball, Angela Strehli and 
Lou Ann Barton. “They were all excellent role 
models, and I love all their music,” recalls 
Foley. 

During her stint there, Sue released four 
albums on the Antone’s label. Attention then 
mostly focused upon the fact a good looking 
white chick from Canada could play skilful 
and fiery blues guitar. That perception has 
changed with Foley’s growing maturity as a 
singer and songwriter. “Yes, that’s been grati- 
fying. I have worked pretty hard on my 


“There was such calibre of talent there. It 
was hard to get used to knowing that peo- 
ple you knew or admired were out there 
watching you. It was like, ‘Oh, Kim 
Wilson’s here tonight,’ or whoever. That 
was intimidating for a while.” 

singing and songwriting in the last few years,” 
she notes. 

Her last two albums, Love Comin’ Down 
and Where The Action Is, are Foley’s strongest 
yet. Having ace producer/guitarist Colin 
Linden (Bruce Cockburn, Blackie and The 
Rodeo Kings) on board doesn’t hurt, and he 
brought such stellar players as Richard Bell 
(The Band, Cockburn), and Ken Coomer 
(Wilco) to the sessions. 

Foley now writes the bulk of her material, 
with the occasional collaboration with Ray 
Bonneville and American Doug Ashby. 

“Telling your own story has a lot more 
impact, and it’s a way to connect with your 
audience on a deeper level. A song coming 
from your Own experience resonates that much 
deeper.” Covers on Action include the neat 
gender twist on the Stones’ Stupid Girl and r 
‘n b classic Roll With Me Henry. 

A songwriter she most admires is Lucinda 
Williams (who guested on Love Comin’ 
Down). “I find Lucinda inspiring from a song- 
writing point of view, and she’s really into the 
blues too. We both love Memphis Minnie.” 
Another Foley fave is Paul Westerberg (The 
Replacements), so she’s clearly a lady of 
impeccable taste. 

As a guitarist, she shines on acoustic and 
electric, playing a wide range of styles well. "I 
went down the line, studying guitarists one by 
one. B.B. King, T-Bone Walker, Robert 
Johnson, I played country blues for a few 
years. Probably my favourite guitar player on 
record is Earl Hooker, and my favourite living 
guitar player is Gatemouth Brown, because of 
his musicianship, his attitude and his amazing 
right hand technique.” 

Now, admits Sue, “I don’t really study the 
technical side of playing, but for the blues, it is 
mostly living. You start to gain a depth of 
expression that you didn’t have at 20. You’ ve 
got to have things to sing about. I’m almost 35 
now, so I have a little bit of life experience 
[she is now the mother of a young son]. By the 
time, I am 55, it’s going to be better.” 

The musical diversity of her records comes 
naturally. “I genuinely love a wide variety of 
styles, from the Rolling Stones to Robert 
Johnson. You won’t find me making progres- 
sive jazz records anytime soon, though. Plus 
Colin [Linden] really knows his blues, but he 
is not tied to genres. We don’t feel we have to 
make anything, we just go with the music and 
the inspiration.” 

That music and that inspiration will surely 
take Sue Foley down the blues highway for a 
long time to come. 
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Albums of the Year 


Along with our critics’ favourite new discoveries of 2002 


Harry Manx 


Top 10 Albums of the Year 

1. Harry Manx Wise And 
Otherwise,(NorthernBlues) 

2. Bill Hilly Band, All Day Every Day 
(Borealis); Stephen Fearing, That's How I 
Walk (True North) 

4 Linda Thompson, Fashionably Late 
(Rounder) 

5. Mary Gauthier, Filth and Fire (Signature 
Sounds) 

6. Salif Keita, Moffou (Nonesuch); Zubot & 
Dawson, Chickenscratch (True North) 

8 Greg Brown, Milk of the Moon (Red 
House); Guy Clark, The Dark (Sugar Hill); 
Danu, All Things Considered 
(Shanachie);The Duhks, Your Daughters 
and Yours Sons (Independent); Steve Earle, 
Jerusalem (E-Squared); Kathleen Edwards; 
Failer (Potty Mouth Productions); Craig 
Korth Bankview (Sadiebird) 

Honorable mentions go to Blind Boys of 
Alabama, Neko Case, Corb Lund Band, Otis 
Taylor, The Henrys, James Keelaghan and 
Otis Taylor. 


New Discoveries 
1. Ruthie Foster 
Kathleen Edwards 
3. Serena Ryder 
Mary Gauthier 
5. Mariza 
The Wailin’ Jennys 


cD. 
Ruthie Foster 

For this our second annual poll, Penguin 
Eggs canvassed over 40 members of the 
media, folk club and folk festival artistic 
directors, songwriters, speciality store 
owners, actually anyone with an above 
average interest and knowledge of folk, 
roots and world music. The only stipula- 
tion we placed on respondents was that 
they couldn’t vote for anyone they worked 
with professionally. All we wanted was 
their favourite recordings released in 2002. 
Every nomination, listed alphabetically, 
received one point. The winners gathered 
the most points. The poll is uniquely 
Canadian in perspective, although we did 
consult a couple of our regular internation- 
al contributors. And so Harry Manx’s disc 
Wise And Otherwise gets the nod as 
Album of the Year. Manx was voted our 
Favourite New Discovery in 2001. Ruthie 
Foster and Kathleen Edwards tied for the 
honours this year. Here then, are the selec- 
tions from our panel of experts 


Clint Anderson, Megatunes, Calgary: Neko 
Case, Blacklisted (Lady Pilot); Manu Chao, 
Radio Bemba Sound System (Virgin); The 
Corb Lund Band, Five Dollar Bill (Stony 
Plain); Steve Earle, Jerusalem (E-Squared); 
Jorma Kaukonen, Blue Country Heart 
(Columbia); Mark Knopfler, The Ragpickers 
Dream (Mercury); Craig. Korth, Bankview 
(Sadiebird); Chip Taylor and Carrie Rodriguez, 


Kathleen Edwards 


Let’s Leave This Town (Lonestar); Wilco, 
Yankee Hotel Foxtrot (Nonesuch); Peter Wolf, 
Sleepless (Artemis). New Discoveries: Richard 
Buckner, Pieta Brown, Doug Martsch. 


Mike Barker: Artistic Director, Folk Under The 
Clock, Peterborough: Greg Brown, Milk of the 
Moon (Red House); The Chieftains, The Wide 
World Over (RCA); Stephen Fearing, That's How 
I Walk (True North Records); Aengus Finnan, 
North Wind (Borealis); Lennie Gallant, Le Vent 
Boheme (Revenant); Tim Harrison, Wheatfield 
with Crows (Second Avenue); Kelpie, Kelpie 
(Independant); Harry Manx, Wise and 
Otherwise,(NorthernBlues); Richard Shindell, 
Courier (Signature Sounds); Various Artists, 
Arabic Groove Compilation, New Discoveries: 
Serena Ryder, Galitcha, Bill Hilly Band 
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All Day Every Day 


Vic Bell: Artistic Director, The Nickelodeon 
Folk Club, Calgary: Bill Hilly Band, All Day, 
Every Day (Borealis); Bill Bourne, Voodoo 
King (Second Story); Kris Demeanor, Lark 
(Best Before); The Duhks, Your Daughters 
and Your Sons (Independent); Stephen Fearing, 
That's How I Walk (True North); James 
Keelaghan, Home (Jerico Beach); Craig Korth, 
Bankview (Sadiebird); Harry Manx, Wise and 
Otherwise (NorthernBlues); Jory Nash, Lo Fi 
NorthernBlues; Tannis Slimmon, Oak Lake 
(Independent). New Discoveries: The Cottars, 
Serena Ryder, The Wailin’ Jennys. 


Ian Boyd: Compact Music, Ottawa: Ryan 
Adams Demolition (Lost Highway); Blind 
Boys of Alabama, Higher Ground (Real 
World); Steve Earle, Jerusalem (E-Squared); 
Kathleen Edwards Failer (Potty Mouth 
Productions); The Fiftymen, The Fiftymen 
(Independent); Corey Harris, Downhome 
Sophisticate; (Rounder); Harry Manx, Wise 
And Otherwise,(NorthernBlues); Sinead 
O’Conner Sua e nos (Vanguard); Otis Taylor, 
Respect The Dead (NorthernBlues); Zubot and 
Dawson, Chickenscratch (True North). New 
Discoveries: Kathleen Edwards, Ruthie Foster, 
Mary Gauthier 


Roddy Campbell: Editor Penguin Eggs: Blind 
Boys of Alabama, Higher Ground (Real 
World); Bill Bourne, Voodoo King (Second 
Storey); Manu Chao, Radio Bemba Sound 


LINDA THOMPSON | Fashionably Late 
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System (Virgin); Chumbawamba, Readymades 
(Universal); Stephen Fearing, That's How I 
Walk (True North); Richie Havens, Wishing 
Well (Evangeline); The Henrys, Joyous Porous 
(Trainrec); James Keelaghan, Home (Jericho 
Beach); Josh Ritter, Golden Age Of Radio 
(Signature Sounds). New Discoveries: 
Amadou et Mariam, Josh Ritter, Tony Turner. 


Kerry Clarke: Associate Producer, Calgary 
Folk Music Festival, Alternative to What?, 
CJSW Calgary: Christine Fellows, Last One 
Standing (Six Shooter Records); Mary 
Gauthier, Filth and Fire (Signature Sounds); 
Thea Gilmore, Rules for Jokers (Compass 
Records); The Henrys, Joyous Porous 
(Trainrec Records); Robin Holcomb, The Big 
Time (Nonesuch); Los de Abaja, Cybertropic 
Chilango Power (Luaka Bop); Ojos de Brujo, 
Bari (La Fabricado Colores); The Sadies, 
Stories Often Told (Bloodshot/Outside Music); 
Tom Waits, Blood Money (Anti Records); 
Zubot and Dawson, Chicken Scratch (True 
North). New Discoveries: Pieta Brown, Lo’Jo, 
Rachid Taha. 


Paul-Emile Comeau: Freelance Journalist, 
Dirty Linen, No Depression, Penguin Eggs: 
Bill Hilly Band, All Day Every Day (Borealis); 
James McMurtry, Saint Mary of the Woods 
(Sugar Hill); Sainkho Namtchylak, Stepmother 
City (Ponderosa Music); Mickey Newbury, 
Winter Winds (Mountain Retreat); Tom 
Pacheco: There Was a Time (Appleseed); 
Chuck Prophet, No Other Love (New West); 
Joel Rafael Band, Woodeye (Inside 
Recordings); Papa Noel & Papi Ovieda, Bana 
Congo (Tumi); Varttina, Live in Helsinki 
(NorthSide); Zebda, Utopie D’Occase 
(Universal). New Discoveries: Ruthie Foster, 
David Jacobs-Strain, The Corb Lund Band 


Doug Cox: Artistic Director, Vancouver Island 
Musicfest, Victoria Rootsfest: Blind Boys Of 
Alabama, Higher Ground (Realworld); Henry 
Butler, The Game Has Just Begun (Basin 
Street); Guy Clark, The Dark (Sugar Hill); Jon 
Cleary and the Absolute Monster Gentlemen, 
Jon Cleary and the Absolute Monster 
Gentlemen (Basin Street); Danu, Al/ Things 
Considered (Shanachie); Dixie Chicks, Home 
(Columbia); Kris Demeanor, Lark 
(Independent); The Duhks, Your Daughters & 
Your Sons (Independent); The Gourds, Cow, 
Fish, Fowl or Pig (Sugar Hill); Craig Korth, 
Bankview (Sadiebird). New Discoveries: Olu 
Dara, War Party, Hamid Baroudi. 


Tom Coxworth: Folk Routes, CKUA, Alberta: 
The Bill Hilly Band, All Day Every Day 
(Borealis), Chumbawamba, Readymades 
(Universal), Corb Lund Band, Five Dollar Bill 
(Stony Plain); The Duhks, Your Daughters and 
Your Sons (Independent); Mary Gauthier, Filth 
and Fire (Signature Sounds); Thea Gilmore 
Rules for Jokers (Compass); Harry Manx, 


Wise & Otherwise, (NorthernBlues); Chip 
Taylor & Carrie Rodriguez, Let’s Leave This 
Town (Train Wreck Records); Rosie Thomas, 
When We Where Small, (Sub Pop); Linda 
Thompson, Fashionably Late (Rounder). New 
Discoveries: Colin Gilmore, Serena Ryder, 
Vishten. 


Ian Davies: Altan, The Blue Idol (Virgin); 
Aoife Clancy, Silvery Moon (Appleseed); Guy 
Clark, The Dark (Sugar Hill); Crasdant, Not 
Yet Saturday (Sain); Dant,, All Things 
Considered (Shanachie); Fairport Convention, 
XXXV (Compass); Sean Keane, Seansongs 
(Circin Rua); Nancy Kerr & James Fagan - 
Between the Dark and Light (Fellside); Alison 
Krauss & Union Station, Live (Rounder); 
Darden Smith, Sunflower (Dualtone). New 
Discoveries: Calasaig, Daybreak, Kristin 
Sweetland. 


Greg Davis: Soundscapes, Toronto: Broken 
Social Scene, You Forgot It In People (Paper 
Bag); Solomon Burke, Don’t Give Up On Me 
(Fat Possum); Johnny Cash, American IV: 
Man Comes Around (American); Do Make Say 
Think, & Yet & Yet (Constellation); Richard 
Hawley, Late Night Final (Bar None); David 
Kilgour, A Feather In The Engine (Merge); 
Lambchop, /s A Woman (Merge); Low, Trust 
(Kranky); Mus, E/ Naval (Darla); Mick Turner 
“Moth Parts” (Merge). New Discoveries: 
Gavin Bryars, Eddie & Ernie, Richard Hawley. 


Andy Donnelly: The Celtic Show, CKUA 
Alberta: Battlefield Band, Time and Tide 
(Temple); Capercaille, Live (Survival); 

Dick Gaughan, Prentice Piece (Greentrax); 
John Wort Hanamm, Pocket Full Of Holes 
(Independent); Maura Hagan, Comin’ Arround 
(Independent); Shane Howard, Clan 
(Indpendent); Martyn Joseph, Live (Pipe); 
Sinead O Connor., Seon Nos Nua (Vanguard); 
Kate Rusby, 10 (Compass); Andy White, Live 
(Indpendent). New Discoveries: Catherine 
Lara, Philip Riley, Gavin Briers 


Kerry Doole: Freelance Journalist, Words & 
Music, Penguin Eggs: Beck, Sea Change, 
(Geffen); Neko Case, Blacklisted (Mint); Elvis 


That's How I W; 


Costello, When I Was Cruel (Sony); Steve 
Earle, Jerusalem (Artemis); The Henrys, 
Joyous Porous ( Trainrec); Sondre Lerche, 
Faces Down (EMI); Jason Ringenberg, All 
Over Creation (Yep Roc); The Sadies, Stories 
Often Told (Outside); Ron Sexsmith, 
Cobblestone Runway (Linus/Warner); Sigur 
Ros ( ) (Universal): New Discoveries: 
Kathleen Edwards, Radiogram, Mariza 

Steve Edge: Artistic Director, The Rogue Folk 
Club, The Edge on Folk, CiTR, Vancouver: 
Bill Hilly Band, All Day Every Day (Borealis); 
Eliza Carthy, Anglicana (Topic); Danu,, All 
Things Considered (Shanachie); Eliza 
Gilkyson Lost & Found (Red House); 
Gjallarhorn, Grimborg (Northside); Salif 
Keita, Moffou (Nonesuch); Harry Manx Wise 
& Otherwise (Northern Blues); Tama Espace, 
Tama Espace (Realworld); Linda Thompson 
Fashionably Late (Rounder); Zubot & Dawson 
Chicken Scratch (True North). New 
Discoveries: Harry Manx, The Duhks, The 
unlimited delights of re-released early Fairport 
Convention recordings 


Richard Flohill, Publicist, Toronto: Blue 
Rodeo, Palace of Gold (WEA); Solomon 
Burke, Don't Give Up On Me (Fat Possum); 
Guy Clark, The Dark. (Sugar Hill); The 
Flatlanders, Now Again (New West); Mary 
Gauthier, Filth and Fire (Signature Sounds); 
Tom Russell, Museum of Memories (Dark 
Angel); Billy Joe Shaver, Freedom's Child 
(Compadre); Chip Taylor and Carrie 
Rodriguez Let's Leave This Town (Train Wreck 
Rrecords); Linda Thompson, Fashionably 


Late, (Rounder); Various Artists, The Future of 


the Blues (NorthernBlues). New Discoveries: 
Mary Gauthier, Carrie Rodriguez, Serena 
Ryder. 


Ron Forbes-Roberts: Freelance Journalist, 
Acoustic Guitar, Just Jazz Guitar, Bluegrass 
Canada: Vicente Amigo, City of Ideas (RCA); 
Bill Hilly Band, All Day Every Day (Borealis); 
Greg Brown, Milk of the Moon (Red House); 
David Ross Macdonald, Southern Crossing 
(Independent); Sarah Marreiros Trio, Alma de 
Terra (Independent); Harry Manx, Wise and 
Otherwise (NorthernBlues); Marco Pereira- 
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PENGUIN EGGS 


Hamilton de Holanda, Luz de Cordas 
(Nordeste Digital Line); Mose Scarlett, 
Precious Seconds (Borealis); Luciana Souza, 
Brazilian Duos (Sunnyside); Zubot and 
Dawson, Chicken Scratch (Black Hen). New 
Discoveries: David Jacob-Strains, Mezcla, The 
Wailin’ Jennys 


Brain Gladstone: Artistic Director, 
Winterfolk, Toronto: Jack de Keyser, Six- 
String Lover (Independent);Julian Fauth, The 
World We Live In (Independent); Aengus 
Finan, North Wind (Borealis); Norm Hacking, 
Orange Cats Make the Best Friends 
(Independent); Ron Nigrini, Songs From Turtle 
Island (Oasis Records); Bob Snider, Stealin’ 
Home (Borealis); Ember Swift, Stilt Walking 
(Independent); Terry Tufts, Two Night Solo 
(Borealis); Josh White Jr., Cortellia Clark 
(Silverwolf); Noah Zacharin, Big Daddy Z 
(Independent).New Discoveries: Brian Mac 
Millan, Lori Cullen, Tannis Slimmon. 


Fish Griwkowsky: Journalist, The Edmonton 
Sun: Richard Buckner, /mpasse (Overcoat) 
Neko Case, Blacklisted (Mint); Grand Theft 
Auto, Vice City OST Vol. 7 — Radio Espantoso 
(Sony); Merle Haggard, The Peer Sessions 
(Koch); Linda McRae, Cheerful Lonesome 
(Cryin’ Out Loud); Joni Mitchell, Travelogue 
(Nonesuch); Youssou N’ Dour, Nothing's in 
Vain (Nonesuch); Nitty Gritty Dirt Band, Will 
the Circle Be Unbroken ITI (Capitol); The 
Sadies, Stories Often Told (Outside) Various 
Artists, Rough Guide to the Music of Russia 
(Fusion). New Discoveries: Donnie, Carolyn 
Mark, Ramsey Midwood. 


Cam Hayden: Artistic Director, Labatts Blues 
Festival, Edmonton: Jody Williams, Return of 
a Legend (Evidence); Various Artists, Hey Bo 
Diddley, A Tribute (Evidence); Donald Ray 
Johnson, Pure Pleasure (MarVista Music); 
Gary Primich, Dog House Music (Antone’s); 
Duke Robillard, Living With The Blues (Stony 
Plain); Harry Manx, Wise and Otherwise, 
(NorthernBlues); Shemekia Copeland, Talking 
To Strangers (Alligator); John Mooney, Ail I 
Want (Blind Pig); Joe Louis Walker/Otis 
Grand, Guitar Brothers (JSP); Robben Ford 
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and the Ford Blues Band, A Tribute to Paul 
Butterfield (Blue Rock’ it Records). New 
Discoveries: Beau Kavanagh and the Broken 
Hearted, Moses Gillespie Redemption, Tom 
Rigney and Flambeau. 


Ken Hunt: Freelance Journalist & 
Broadcaster, fRoots, Mojo, Penguin Eggs: 
Eliza Carthy, Angelicana (Topic); Shirley 
Collins, Within Sound (Fledg’ ling); Bob 
Dylan, Live 1975 (Columbia Legacy); 
Fraunhofer Saitenmusik, »Dezember« 
(Trikont); Robb Johnson, The Triumph of 
Hope over Experience (Irregular); Ali Akbar 
Khan, Indian Architexture (Water Lily 
Acoustics); Various Artists, The Acoustic Folk 
Box (Topic); Various Artists, Shining 

Bright? The Songs of Lal & Mike Waterson 
(Topic); Various Artists, Transitions in Time 
(Gnosis Brno); Waterson: Carthy, Dark Light 
(Topic). New Discoveries: Erci E.’s “Weil ich 
‘n Tike bin’(1998), Ninon Leader’s book 
Hungarian Classical Ballads and their Folklore 
(1967), Angelika Weiz & GVO’s ‘Unsere 
Heimat I + IP (1992) 


James Keelaghan: Songwriter: Bill Hilly 
Band, All Day Everyday (Borealis); The 
Duhks, Your Daughters And Your Sons 
(Independent); The Fagans, Turning Fine 
(Independent); Stephen Fearing, The Way I 
Walk (True North); Veda Hille, Auditorium 
(Independent); Kate and Ruth, Swapping 
Seasons (Independent); Madragaia, Viva Voce 
(Independent); John Mann, Acoustic Kitty, 
(Nettwerk); Spam Avenger, Spam Avenger 
(Independent); David Gray, A New Day At 
Midnight (East West). New Discoveries: The 
Duhks, Malinky, The Wailin’ Jennys. 


Jay Knutson: Songwriter, Penguin Eggs con- 
tributor: Baka Beyond, East To West (Narada); 
David Baerwald, Here comes the new folk 
Underground (Lost Highway Records); 
Rebecca Campbell, The Sweetest Noise 
(Independent); Peter Gabriel, Up (Real World); 
Alex Haughton, Happybody (Independent); 
Mark Knopfler, The Rag Pickers Dream 
(Mercury) Laio, Como Corre O Tempo (Crin 
Records); Los Lobos, Good Morning Aztlan 


(Mammoth); Sinead O’Connor, Sean Nos Nua 
(Vanguard); Polly Esther, Les cent Pas (Tomo 
Records); New Discoveries: Baka Beyond, 
Laio, Erik Truffaz. 


Patrick Langston: Freelance Journalist, No 
Depression, Ottawa Citizen: Jerry Douglas, 
Lookout for Hope (Sugar Hill); Kathleen 
Edwards, Failer (Independent); Eliza 


Gilkyson, Eliza, Lost and Found (Red House); 


The Good Brothers, One True Thing 
(Independent); Anne Lederman, Fiddlesong 
Independent; Nickel Creek, This Side (Sugar 
Hill); Bob Snider, Stealin’ Home (Borealis); 
Linda Thompson, Fashionably Late 
(Rounder); Robin and Linda Williams, Visions 
of Love (Sugar Hill); Peter Wolf, Sleepless 
(Artemis). New Discoveries: Kathleen 
Edwards, Lynn Miles (an embarrassingly late 
discovery) Bill Morrissey 


Roger Levesque: Freelance Journalist, The 
Edmonton Journal: Blind Boys Of Alabama, 
Higher Ground (Real World); Campbell 
Brothers, Sacred Steel On Tour (Arhoolie); 
Dancas Ocultas, Travessa Da Espera (L- 
Emprinte Digitale); D’Gary, Akata Meso 
(Label Bleu); Stephen Fearing, That's How I 
Walk (True North); Bill Frisell, The Willies 
(Nonesuch); Gjallarhorn, Grimborg 
(Northside); Salif Keita, Moffou (Universal); 
Gary Lucas, Edge Of Heaven (Label Bleu); 
Lynn Miles, Unravel (True North). new 
Discoveries: Stacey Earle, D’Gary, Veda Hille. 


Daryl Leman: FolkCetera CJSW, Calgary: 


Issa Bagayogo, Sya (Six Degrees); Neko Case, 


Blacklisted (Mint Records); Tracy Chapman, 
Let It Rain (Elektra); Mary Coughlan, Red 
Blues (Tradition & Moderne); Danut,, All 
Things Considered (Shanachie); Stephen 
Fearing, That's How I Walk, (True North); 
Mary Gauthier, Filth & Fire (Signature 
Sounds); Kieran Kane, Shadows on the 
Ground (Dead Reckoning); Rene Lacaille & 
Bob Brozman, Diddig, (Riverboat); Zubot & 
Dawson, Chicken Scratch, Black Hen Music. 
New Discoveries: Derek Trucks Band, Gogol 
Bordello, Jory Nash. 
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Sandy MacDonald: Journalist, The Halifax 
Daily News: J.P. Cormier & Joseph Cormier, 
Velvet Arm, Golden Hand (Independent), 
Eamonn Coyne, Through The Round Window 
(Compass); Steve Earle, Jerusalem (Artemis); 
Tony Furtado, American Gypsy (High 
Romance); Patty Griffin, /000 Kisses (ATO- 
BMG); The Holmes Brothers, Righteous! 
(Rounder Heritage); Jim Lauderdale, The 
Hummingbird (DualTone); Buddy Miller, 
Midnight and Lonesome (Hightone); Willie 
Nelson, The Great Divide (Lost Highway); 
Townes Van Zandtl, Texas Troubadour 
(Charly). New Discoveries: Joe Fornier, Harry 
Manx, Kasey Chambers 


Heather McLeod: Songwriter, CBC Radio, 
Thunder Bay: The Bebop Cowboys, Début 
(Independent); The Bill Hilly Band, Al/ Day 
Every Day (Borealis); The Brothers 
Cosmoline, Songs of Work and Freedom 
(Bobby Dazzler); Kathleen Edwards, Failer 
(Potty Mouth Productions); Stephen Fearing, 
That’s How I Walk (True North); Rob Lutes, 
Middleground. (Independent); Tannis 
Slimmon, Oak Lake (Independent); Suzie 
Vinnick, 33 stars (Eizusagous Rox); The 
Wailin’ Jennys, The Wailin’ Jennys 
(Independent); Noah Zacharin, Crow Dark 
Wind (Independent). New Discoveries: Jesse 
Winchester (anew), The Brothers Cosmoline, 
Tannis Slimmon. 


Tony Montague: Freelance Journalist, fRoots, 
The Globe & Mail, The Georgia Straight, 
Penguin Eggs: Dave Alvin, Out in California 
(Hightone); Bembeya Jazz, Bembeya (Marabi); 
Liz Carroll, Lake Effect (Green Linnet); 
Gjallarhorn, Grimborg (Northside); Salif 
Keita, Moffou (Universal); Mariza, Fado Em 
Mim (World Connection); Orchestra Baobab, 
Specialist in all Styles (World Circuit); M6nica 
Salmaso, Voadeira (Blue Jackal); Susana 
Seivane, Alma de Buxo, (Green Linnet); 
Zawose-Brooks, Assembly (Real World). New 
Discoveries: Filippo Gambetta, Mariza, B’Net 
Marrakesh. 


Peter North: Feelance Journalist, The 
Edmonton Journal: Caitlin Cary, While You 


Weren't Looking, (YepRoc); Peter Case, Bee 
Line (Vanguard); Co-Dependents, Live 
Recording Event (Indelible); Jerry Douglas, 
Lookout for Hope (Sugar Hill); Bob Dylan, 
Live In ‘75 (Sony/Legacy); Mary Gauthier, 
Filth and Fire (Signature Sounds); Jorma 
Kaukonen, Blue Country Heart (Columbia); 
Alison Krauss, Live (Rounder); Harry Manx, 
Wise and Otherwise (NorthernBlues); Buddy 
Miller, Midnight & Lonesome (Hightone). 
New discoveries: Open Road Bluegrass Band, 
Heather Myles, Patty Blee. 


Ken Nickson: Freelance Journalist: fRoots, 
Penguin Eggs: Norman Blake and Peter 
Ostroushko, Meeting on Southern Soil (Red 
House); Cristina Branco, Corpo Illuminado 
(Decca); Fairport Convention, Fairport 
Unconventional (Free Reed); Lo-Jo, Au 
Cabaret Suavage (World Village); Salif Keita, 
Moffou (Universal); Ozzie Kotani, Jo Honor a 
Queen (Dancing Cat); Fermin Muguruza, 
Bigadistak Sound System (Piranha); Otis 
Taylor, Respect the Dead (Northern Blues); 
Various Artists, Fanfares en Délire (Network); 
Various Artist, Red Hot & Riot (MCA). New 
Discoveries: Clothesline Revival, Faltriquiera, 
Ely Guerra. 


Steve Pritchard and Rana Sodhi: Artistic 
Directors, The Flying Cloud Folk Club, 
Toronto: Battlefield Band, Time and Tide 
(Temple); Catherine Crowe, Martin Gould & 
Ian Goodfellow, Collected (Independent); 
James Keelaghan, Home (Jericho Beach 
Music); Enoch Kent, J’m a Workin’ Chap 
(Second Avenue); Jez Lowe & Bad Pennies, 
Honesty Box (Tantobie); John Reischman and 
the Jaybirds, Field Guide (Corvus Records); 
téada, téada (Ceol); Third Time Out, Singing 
On Streets of Gold (CMG); Various Artists: Six 
Strings North of the Border Vol.2 (Borealis). 
New Discoveries: Nicholas Williams Trio, 
téada, Foggy Hogtown Boys. 


Tim Readman: Songwriter, Penguin Eggs 
contributor: Steve Ashley, Everyday Lives 
(Topic); The Bill Hilly Band, All Day Every 
Day (Borealis); Paul Brady, The Liberty Tapes 
(Compass); Eliza Carthy, Anglicana (Topic); 
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Cleia, The Gnarly Stump (Independent); Paul 
Hyde, The Big Book of Sad Songs Vol. 1 
(Bongo Beat); Jez Lowe and the Bad Pennies, 
Honesty Box (Tantobie); Malinky, 3 Ravens, 
(Greentrax); Harry Manx, Wise and Otherwise 
(NorthernBlues); Linda Thompson, 
Fashionably Late (Rounder). New 
Discoveries: Cleia, Allen Dobb, Paul Hyde 


Mike Regenstreif: Folk Roots/Folk Branches, 
CKUT, Montreal; Freelance Journalist, 
Montreal Gazette, Sing Out!: Guy Clark, The 
Dark (Sugar Hill); David Johansen & The 
Harry Smiths, Shaker (Chesky); Enoch Kent, 
I'm a Workin’ Chap (Second Avenue); Tom 
Paxton, Looking for the Moon (Appleseed); 
James Talley, Touchstones (Cimarron); Linda 
Thompson Fashionably Late (Rounder); [an 
Tyson, Live at Longview (Stony Plain); Dave 
Van Ronk, Two Sides of Dave Van Ronk 
(Fantasy); Various Artists Banjoman: a tribute 
to Derroll Adams (Rising Son); Various 
Artists, When the Sun Goes Down (Bluebird). 
New Discoveries: Ruthie Foster, Caroline 
Herring, Martha Trachtenberg. 


Bob Remington: Journalist, The National 
Post: John Reischman & The Jaybirds, Field 
Guide (Corvus Records); Craig Korth, 
Bankview (Sadiebird); Alison Krauss and 
Union Station - Live (Rounder); Jim 
Lauderdale and Ralph Stanley, Lost In The 
Lonesome Pines (Dual Tone); Mountain Heart, 
No Other Way (Skaggs Family Records); Old 
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& In The Gray, Old & In The Gray (Acoustic 
Disc); Open Road, Cold Wind (Rounder); Ron 
Stewart, Time Stands Still (Rounder); Various 
Artists, Down From the Mountain (Lost 
Highway). New Discoveries: The Waifs, The 
Bill Hilly Band, Open Road. 


Les Siemieniuk: General Manager, The Calgary 


Folk Music Festival, Freelance Broadcaster, 
Penguin Eggs Contributor: Pieta Brown, Pieta 
Brown (Truck Trub 47); Kris Demeanor, Lark 
(Best Before); Steve Earle Jerusalem (E- 
squared); Kathleen Edwards, Failer (Potty 
Mouth Productions); Stephen Fearing, That's 
How I Walk (True North); Mary Gauthier, Filth 
and Fire (Signature Sounds); Craig Korth, 
Bankview (SadieBird); Sinead O’ Connor Sean- 
Nos Nua (Vanguard); Tom Phillips and the Men 
of Constant Sorrow, The Essential Sorrow 
(Independent); Various artists, Going Driftless — 
An Artist's Tribute to Greg Brown (Red 
House).New Discoveries: 


Kathleen Edwards, Pieta Brown, Mary Gauthier. 


Dugg Simpson, Artistic Director, Vancouver 
Folk Music Festival: Abdullah Chhadeh and 
Nara, Abdullah Chhadeh and Nara (ABYC); 
dj Cheb i Sabbah, Krishna Lila (Six Degrees); 
Dr. Eugene Chadbourne, Texas Sessions: 
Chapter Two (Boxholder); Filippo Gambetta, 
Pria Goaea (Felmay); The Henrys, Joyous 
Porous (TrainRec); Daniel Lapp and Friends, 
Reunion (Diversity); Lo’Jo, Au Cabaret 
Sauvage (World Village); Liu Fang, Chinese 
Classical Pipa Music From the Ancient to the 
Future (Philmultic); Bob Snider, Stealin’ 
Home (Borealis); Twilight Circus Dub Sound 
System, Dub Plates Vol. 3 (MRECORDS). 
New Discoveries: Sarah-Jane Morris, The 
Silverhearts, Scott Merritt. 


Sandy Stift: CJSR Edmonton, & Richard 
Thornley, Penguin Eggs contributor: 
Attwenger, Sun (Trikont); Greg Brown, Milk of 


the Moon (Red House); Les Chauffeurs a Pieds, 


III (Independent); James Keelaghan, Home 
(Jericho Beach); Salif Keita, Moffou 
(Universal); Julie Kerr, Mornings Like These, 
(Independent); Los de Abajo, Cybertropic 
Chillango Power, (Luaka Bop); Michael 
McGoldrick and John McSherry, At First Light 
(Compass); Mekons, Out of Our Heads! 
(Quarterstick); Linda Thompson, Fashionably 
Late (Rounder). New Discoveries: Julie Kerr, 
The Josephine Marsh Band, Nicholas Williams. 


Eric Thom: Penguin Eggs Contributor: Kasey 
Chambers, Barricades & Brickwalls (Warner); 
Jack de Keyser, Six-String Lover (Independent); 
Jerry Douglas, Lookout For Hope (Sugar Hill); 
Corey Harris, Downhome Sophisticate 
(Rounder); John Hartford, Steam Powered Aero- 
Takes (Rounder); Rick Holmstrom, Hydraulic 
Groove (True North); Laura Nyro, Live: The 
Loom’s Desire (Rounder); Darden Smith, 
Sunflower (Dualtone); Otis Taylor, Respect The 
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Dead (NorthernBlues); Linda Thompson, 
Fashionably Late (Rounder). New Discoveries: 
Kathleen Edwards, Ruthie Foster, The Twisters 


Wendy Wall: Rootopia, CFUV, Victoria: Bill 
Hilly Band, All Day Every Day (Borealis); 
Greg Brown, Milk Of The Moon (Red House); 
Kasey Chambers, Barricades & Brickwalls 
(Warner); Guy Clark, The Dark (Sugar Hill); 
Kathleen Edwards, Failer (Universal); Stephen 
Fearing, That's How I Walk (True North); 
Anne Louise Genest, Trouble (Caribou); Corb 
Lund Band, Five Dollar Bill (Stony Plain); 
Carolyn Mark & Her Roomates, Terrible 
Hostess (Mint); Zubot & Dawson, Chicken 
Scratch (True North). New Discoveries: 
Ruthie Foster, Lindsay Jane, Road Dog Divas. 


Chris White: Artistic Director, The Ottawa 
Folk Festival: Dave Clarke, Guitar Songs 
(Festival); Liz Doherty, Quare Imagination 
(Busy Lizzy); Galitcha, Satrang 
(Independent); Ron Hynes, The Sandcastle 
Sessions (Wonderful Grand Music); Harry 
Manx, Wise and Otherwise (NorthernBlues); 
Jane Siberry, Love Is Everything: The Jane 
Siberry Anthology (Warner Bros); Beverly 
Smith and Carl Jones, Moving Lightly Through 
This World (Dittyville); Ember Swift, 
Stiltwalking (Few’ ll Ignite Sound); Nancy 
White, Stickers on Fruit (Borealis); Various 
Artists, Six Strings North of the Border Vol II, 
(Borealis). New Discoveries: Liz Doherty, 
Beverly Smith and Carl Jones , Galitcha 


Terry Wickham: Artistic Director, The 
Edmonton and Calgary Folk music Festivals: 
Solomon Burke: Dont Give Up On Me (Fat 
Possum); Pieta Brown & Bo Ramsey, Pieta 
Brown (Trailer), Dant, All Things Considered 
(Shannachie); The Duhks, Your Daughters and 
Your Sons (Independent); Mary Gauthier, Filth 
& Fire (Signature Sounds); Patty Griffin, 7000 
Kisses (ATO-BMG),; Salif Keita, Mofou 
(Universal); Harry Manx, Wise And Otherwise 
(NorthernBlues); Mariza, Fado Em Mim 
(World Connection); Valle Son, Valle Son 
(Caribou). New Discoveries: Pieta Brown, 
Caitlin Cary, Mariza. 
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Sinéad O’Connor: uncompromising, opinionated, rent-a-mouth, superstar. 
Take your pick. While she tends not to remember the controversies — “I was 
out of it the whole time’ — what remains undisputable is her ongoing interest 
in Irish music. And she has now released the all-traditional Sean-nds Nua, 
which features the talents of Sharon Shannon, Christy Moore and Donal 
Lunny. Colin Irwin has a quiet word. 


The Spirit Within 


Sinéad O’Connor has long drifted around 
the periphery of folk music. Indeed, there was 
a time when scarcely an album of Irish folk 
music hit the stores without being blessed by 
an O’Connor guest vocal. In recent years she’s 
popped up singing with everyone from The 
Chieftains (several times!) to Luka Bloom, 
Donal Lunny, Shane MacGowan, Ghostland, 
Davey Spillane and Afro Celt Sound System. 
An enduring highlight remains the memory of 
Sinéad standing shoulder to shoulder with 
Christy Moore singing the intensely moving / 
Am Stretched On Your Grave. 

The surprise, then, is not that she’s finally 
gone the extra yard and recorded an entire 
album of traditional songs, Sean Nos-Nua, but 
that it took so long. “Oh well, I’ve been trying 
to make this record for 12 years,” she says 
apologetically. “In fact I feel as if ’ ve been 
pregnant for 12 years with these songs, but 
while I was signed to a mainstream label I just 
couldn’t do it.” Why not? “They just didn’t get 
it. They obviously want huge smash hit 
records and one is always compromising 
onself creatively. If they spend loads of money 
on you, then they quite rightly want you to 
come up with the goods. In the end circum- 
stances had it that I found myself off the major 
label scene for a while so it seemed the right 
time to go for it.” 

The cynical response, of course, is that the 
big shot pop/rock star was down on her luck 
and in true unplugged spirit sought her Celtic 
roots to salvage credibility if not commerciali- 
ty. It’s a harsh assessment. For Sinéad has 
more than enough credentials to justify Sean- 
Nos Nua (literally it means ‘new old style 
music’) and the intriguing array of traditional 
material included on it. In fact she learned the 
two Irish language songs on the album Oro Se 
Do Bheatha Bhaile and Baidin Fheilimi at 
school and she was also a kid when she 
learned two more songs Molly Malone and Tell 
Me Ma off her dad. 

“My dad’s a great singer,” she says. “He’s 
into opera. A working class Dublin man — one 
of 14 children and a family that lived in two 
rooms, so his mission in life was to get his 
family out of poverty. If that hadn’t been his 
mission he’d definitely have been a singer, but 
he left school at 12 to make money to get his 
family out of materially bad circumstances. 
Yet he still took singing lessons. He had so 
many singing lessons his teacher Frank 
Merryman is now his best friend and they go 
drinking together every Friday. I ended up 
going to the same guy for singing lessons, too 
after Nothing Compares 2 U came out. He’s an 
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“It’s easy when you’re young to slag off what is old and traditional 
but it’s important to respect what is powerful and helpful about the 
old. These songs chill me and stop me in my tracks. You can’t not 
listen to them.” — Sinéad O’Connor 


incredible teacher. His style is basically not to 
teach notes and scales, but understanding. 
What you go for is emotion.’ 

Sinead, of course, is known for a lot of 
things other than music. Now 36, she first 
made an impact with the band In Tua Nua 
when she was 18, and then fronted Ton Ton 
Macoute before being signed to a solo deal 
and moved from Dublin to London. Her first 
solo album The Lion & The Cobra was 
released in 1987 to much acclaim, but it was 
the follow-up J Do Not Want What I Haven't 
Got — and more specifically her cover of 
Prince’ s Nothing Compares 2 U — which 
earned her instant superstardom. Opinionated, 
uncompromising and partying like crazy she 
said and did a lot of things that have come 
back to haunt her, from refusing to have the 
American national anthem played at her gigs 
to tearing up a picture of The Pope on televi- 
sion to becoming a priest qualified to conduct 
wedding ceremonies. She became known as 
rent-a-mouth and the more mischievious 
tabloid press had a field day. Not that Sinéad 
dwells on the past; in fact she claims to barely 
remember it. 

“Ah, it was such a long time ago and I was 
out of it the whole time, I don’t remember 
much about it at all,” she laughs. “I’m an old 
lady now, y’ know, the memory goes”. 

After her years of pop success, the folk 
album is something of a catharsis for her. 
Sean-nos is Ireland’s most ancient and most 
specialised style of singing, a mix of song and 
poetry with its own distinctive technique driv- 
en by the rhythm of the language rather than 
the cadences of the song. It’s a dying art and 


an acquired taste - the most famous sean-nos 
singer is probably Iarla O’ Lionaird of Afro 
Celt Sound System — but O’Connor clearly 
feels empathy with the passion it produces. 

Not that she could in any way be described 
as a sean-nos singer of the traditional style, but 
she instinctively carries the passion while sym- 
pathetically applying modern studio tech- 
niques to enhance the old songs. Some of Irish 
folk music’s biggest names, including Christy 
Moore (who duets beautifully with her on 
Lord Baker), Donal Lunny, Paul Brady, Sharon 
Shannon and ex-Waterboy Steve Wickham are 
included on the album, while the odd echo 
chamber and bits of production trickery help 
paint a contemporary picture. “It was a com- 
plete labour of love making it. In fact it was 
done really quickly — in about 20 days in all - 
and at the end I felt really sad that we'd fin- 
ished it. It was great experience all round.” 

She talks of a childhood involving family 
sing-songs and says that some of the folk songs 
included on the album are what inspired her to 
be a singer in the first place. “Oh yeah, I was 
hugely into it all when I was growing up. It 
really did make me want to be a singer. I mean, 
I was inspired by other stuff as well. John 
Lennon and musicals and Barbra Streisand and 
Bob Dylan and David Bowie and all that, but 
the biggest impetus of all for me was tradition- 
al Irish songs. Not so much the music, but the 
songs; I am a song merchant.” 

You never thought folk music was uncool, 
Sinéad? “No, I never thought it was uncool, 
though of course you couldn’t admit that to 
anyone else. I have a 15-year-old son and he 
doesn’t like me to hug him in public but he 
loves his hugs at home. It’s the same sort of 
thing. I’d never slag off the music, Id just 
shut my mouth. But this is one of the reasons I 
wanted to do the album — these songs are 
thought of as being uncool and the property of 
people who want to keep the songs for them- 
selves and get very pissed off when anyone 
else fucks with the format. So the way they’ve 
communicated the music is very un-rock ‘n’ 
roll and unsexy. There’s nothing in it to appeal 
to young people to think of it as cool because 
there just haven’t been many young people 
doing it who make it seem cool. 

“There have been a few exceptions. 
Obviously Thin Lizzy were pretty incredible 
when they did Whiskey In The Jar and 
Horslips and Moving Hearts; I was crazy 
about Horslips. Not that they were exclusively 
traditional, of course. I didn’t really get into 
Christy and Moving Hearts until later, when I 
moved abroad and became a Paddy!” 

A ‘Paddy’ is the term she applies to the Irish 
who suddenly get sentimental about their 
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homeland after they’ ve left it and moved 
away. Sinead says she became a Paddy when 
she was living in America after her first flush 
of commercial success. “The further away I 
got from Ireland the more I got into traditional 
music. I got into people like Planxty and the 
Bothy Band when I was driving around in LA 
and it was during the Gulf War I heard songs 
like Paddy’s Lament and that really got to me. 
I listened a lot to Mary Black. I’ve been big 
into her since I was a teenager — on her first 
album there’s a great song called Annachie 
Gordon and another one called My Donald. 
She was a big inspiration to me.” 

Some might say that some of the material 
on the album has been so overdone, it’s 
cheesy. Molly Malone and Tell Me Ma are 
sung drunkenly in pubs so often they can bare- 
ly be taken seriously. Can they? 

“Molly Malone might be considered cheesy 
if it weren’t so chillingly great. Tell Me Ma Is 
cheesy, no two ways about that. We’re gonna 
make a video for it that’s done like a Benny 
Hill show, that’s how we’ll deal with the 
cheesiness. But Molly Malone is a great song. 
It’s just the way these things have been done 
puts people off. Molly Malone has been turned 
into a football song and is considered cheesy 
but that's because of the way it is always done, 
not the song itself. When you can get into the 
real character and let the real spirit of the song 
speak, then something very powerful happens. 
You can listen and think of it as cheesy, but 
there’s a person inside that song who will pull 
you in.” 

Do you approach traditional songs different- 
ly to the way you’d approach songs you’ve 
written yourself? 

“Yes, but not consciously. I know this 
sounds slightly bats, but it’s like working as a 
medium. I’d never experienced a lot of the 
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things the people in the songs experienced but 
what I can do is move my own personality 
aside and allow those people to come into me. 
You have to let a spirit use your body and let it 
do the talking.” 

Well, you're right, it does sound slightly bats 
and I’d probably be laughing now if I hadn’t 
had a conversation with the Afro Celt Sound 
System who credited Sinéad O’Connor with 
not only rescuing their Release album, but sal- 
vaging the band’s sanity and ultimately keeping 
them together. One of the band members had 
just died of an asthma attack and the subse- 
quent recording sessions were a disaster while 
the surviving band members wrestled with their 
grief and argued furiously with one another to 
the point they came close to breaking up alto- 
gether. Sinéad, who’d been booked for a vocal 
on one of the tracks, arrived at the studio to 
find the band in disarray but tapped into her 
spiritual being and wrote the song Release, 
which ultimately pulled them together again. 

“That was very conscious,” she says now. 
“Since I was a child I’ve always been fascinat- 
ed by the whole psychic world. The fact that 
dogs, for example, can hear things we can’t 
hear is proof there is a lot more out there than 
we can see or know about. I believe everyone 
has the ability to communicate with the spirit 
world and everyone is psychic - it’s like a sense 
and a muscle that we can all develop. It’s one of 
my private passions. I lived in England for 15 
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years and trained on and off in psychic studies 
as a medium. Which anyone can do basically. 
But from doing that I got to understand a lot 
more about it and what is powerful about these 
songs is the sub-text. Most of these songs are 
about the everlastingness of the soul. Life goes 
on even when we’re not living in bodies; and 
love goes on. 

“With the Afro Celts I'd walked into this sit- 
uation where people were grieving terribly for 
the loss of their friend and in a way it was 
destroying them. They couldn’t be in a room 
without rowing. That often happens. When peo- 
ple lose a loved one, those left behind find it 
hard to be with one another. With Release | 
basically tuned into the man who'd died and 
asked him what it was he wanted to say to them 
and I wrote down what I got from him. He did- 
n't want them to be arguing among themselves 
because of him and he wanted me to tell them 
he was fine and happy and they should get on 
with it. And that’s what happened. Most of the 
time I’m just a plain old singer but once in a 
while I'll employ that method.” 

She certainly feels there’s a mystical quality 
about traditional song and talks of the charac- 
ters in the songs as ghosts. “I can feel and hear 
the ghosts in them. They seem to me to call 
through the ages things that are very relevant 
today. For me the strongest ghost of all is the 
guy in Paddy's Lament. When I close my eyes 
I can see him and reach out and touch him. He’s 
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Star Spangled String Sister 


Chicago-born Liz Carroll won 
back to back All-Ireland fiddle 
championships as a junior and 
senior in the mid-70s and has 
gone on to compose over 200 
tunes recorded by the likes of 
Battlefield Band and Sharon 
Shannon. Roddy Campbell hears 
how she almost became a 
Cherished Lady. 


A refreshing sense of excitement builds 
around a conversation with Irish-American fid- 
dler, Liz Carroll. Whether its her passion for the 
god-like accordion playing of Mairtin O'Connor 
or her colourful anecdotes about seat-of-the- 
pants performances with former Eagle Don 
Henley, the religiously-revered Carroll renders 
an abundance of infectious enthusiasm. 

Call it the Lake Effect, the follow-up to her 
much celebrated made at the turn of the millen- 
nium, Lost In The Loop. Twenty-five of its 28 
tunes are originals, flush with delightfully deco- 
rative, casually understated mastery — what 
you've come to expect really from Liz Carroll. 

“T got a little bolder with my playing on 
Lake Effect. I didn’t calculate as much and 
tried to be a little freer with the playing,” she 
says. “I have absolutely no problems with Lost 
In The Loop. It was just like you strung a sen- 
tence together and you went, “Okay, that’s a 
perfect sentence for me. I have no complaints 
about what I’ve just written. It’s fine.’ I put a 
little pressure on myself to make myself as 
happy with this one. I don’t think this one has 
as happy an edge as the last one, tune-wise, 
melody-wise, but I think it’s got verve.” 

Indeed, indeed. And to help matters along 
she recruited former Solas guitarist Johnny 
Doyle as producer and general utility musi- 
cian. The Solas connection, of course, runs 
deep. Multi-instrumentalist Seamus Egan pro- 
duced and played on Lost In The Loop as did 
their fiddler Winnie Horan. 

“When I wanted to start on the first of these 
two albums, Lost In The Loop, I thought what 
Seamus was doing with their records was what 
I wanted to do. I really, really love Winnie 
Horan’s playing and I actually asked the two 
of them to produce the album. I thought I'd be 
getting the best people possible. And she 
called back, ‘Liz, you can’t be looking at two 
people. Let Seamus do it. I'll play. You can’t 
be looking at the two of us.’ And he did a great 
job, so relaxed, and just let me put on what I 
wanted to do and have a total say in every 
moment of it. 

“The only person I really, really didn’t know 


was John Doyle but I loved his playing. So I 
went, ‘Okay, let’s get to together.’ So when we 
got together to play on that record it was just 
magic. I just thought he was brilliant.” 

To add further spice to Lake Effect, Carroll 
invited fiddler Evan Price and his Turtle Island 
Quartet to shake up the slip-jig Catherine 
Kelly’s and the title-track. Price was an old 
acquaintance she initially met teaching at the 
Mark O’Connor school of fiddling. 

“[The Quartet] are very interesting. One 
album will be really jazzy sounding and anoth- 
er one they’ll get into South American sounds. 
But one thing they always do, they use their 
instruments to get effects, which you don’t do 
in classical music. So they’Il tap the instru- 
ment; they’ ll get little things going on with 
their bows and stuff. I thought, ‘If they could 
bring that to a couple of Irish tunes wouldn’t 
that be cool’.” 

As the recording progressed, however, 
Carroll heard a recurring voice in her head. It 
told her she needed the great De Dannan 
accordionist Mairtin O’Connor onboard. 
They'd known each other for donkey’s. 
Besides, De Dannan’s groundbreaking tribute 
to Irish-American music, Star Spangled Molly, 


just so happened to be one of her all-time 


favourite albums. 

“The fact was, and it was true, I was saying 
to John Doyle when we were putting some 
tunes together, I keep hearing Mairtin 
O’Connor in on this. And he said, “Well then, 
why don’t you call him? And I said, ‘I will’. 


Then I wouldn’t and I'd let it go by. His ears 
must have been burning because we were con- 
stantly saying Mairtin could do something 
there. And I just called him and said, ‘I’m 
working on a record and would you consider 
playing.’ And he had a great response — he 
went, “Why wouldn’t I?’ 

“When we had played I'd thought, “Jeez, 
It’s really great, like really magical playing 
with him.” 

Liz Carroll was born in 1957 in Chicago to 
Irish parents. Her father Kevin played the 
accordion. The fiddle she picked up at school. 
And every Sunday night the Carroll clan would 
troop along to hear the Irish Hour at a local 
radio station. There, on a weekly basis Liz 
heard the cream of Irish-American musicians 
playing live, the likes of Joe Cooley, Johnny 
McGreevy and Kevin Keegan. She took up 
Irish dancing too with Michael Flatly — he of 
Riverdance and Lord of the Dance fame. 

“T remember his first day of dancing class. 
He, his brother and sister came in. . .able to 
dance and I remember we went, ‘Whoo!’ He 
was also playing the flute and he used to hang 
around with me Jimmy Keene and Marty 
Fahey. His dad really liked music, just totally, 
was really more interested in the music side 
probably than the dancing. Michael played the 
flute. . .[ used to go to the house and teach him 
some tunes and he would help me with my 
dancing. That soon fell apart. His mum got 
more interested in helping me out because I 
was pretty hopeless. But I gave him a few 
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tunes. He was great fun, quick-witted.” 

While males clearly dominated Chicago’s 
fertile world of Irish traditional music, (the 
women musicians stopped playing to raise 
their large families), the men were more than 
happy to share their talents with Liz Carroll. 
Obviously a quick study,: she won the All- 
Ireland Fiddle Championship as a junior in 
1974, and followed that a year later by win- 
ning the senior title. 

At the age of 21 she released her first LP, Kiss 
Me Kate, accompanied by All-Ireland accordion 
champion Tommy Maquire. Her solo album 
debut soon followed with A Friend Indeed 
(1979), then Liz Carroll (1988), and Lost In The 
Loop (2000). Now it may appear as though she 
did little in the meantime but there were children 
to raise and albums with her band Trian to make 
— Trian I ((1992) and Trian II (1995), which fea- 
tured Daithi Sproule now of Altan on guitar and 
Billy McComiskey on button accordion. She 
also recorded with Mick Moloney’s Green 
Fields of America. Oh yes, and did I mention a 
fling with Cherish The Ladies at the outset of 
their very first tour, a mere four months after 
giving birth to her son Patrick? 

“T went out to New York. We took a photo- 
graph. We rehearsed and we went to a bar. My 
friend Eileen Golden the dancer said, ‘Come 
on Liz have a drink.’ And I hadn’t had a drink 
in ages. I said, ‘’ll have a gin and tonic.’ I 
took one sip and I put my drink down and | 
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said, ‘I can’t go.’ I said to myself, ‘How in the 
heck am I going to do this?’ I have a four- 
month-old and we were going to do 10 con- 
certs on the West Coast. But it’s nice to think I 
would have been in it. Certainly if it were dif- 
ferent timing it would have been a gas because 
Joanie Madden is a gas.” 

In 1994, First Lady Hillary Clinton Rodham 
presented Carroll with the National 
Endowment for the Arts Fellowship Award — 
the highest honor for a traditional musician. 
Let’s not forget that Chicago Mayor Richard 
M. Daley proclaimed September 19th, 1999 as 
“Liz Carroll Day” at the Chicago Celtic 
Festival. And of course, she toured briefly with 
former Eagle Don Henley. Henley wanted to 
cover Mark Knopfler’s A Night In Summer 
Long Ago. The Chieftains appeared on 
Knopfler’s original version and Henley wanted 
the same instrumentation. So Carroll got the 
nod as the fiddler. 

“Tt was pretty funny, there was no rehearsal: 
‘I hope you got it; here we go.’ It was great fun 
and I did about 10 concerts around the States. 

But of all her collaborations in recent years, 
she clearly holds fond memories of the String 
Sisters’ project at Celtic Connections in Glasgow. 
The Sisters comprised of fiddles Catriona 
MacDonald (Shetland), Natalie MacMaster 
(Canada), Mairead ni Mhaonaih (Ireland), 
Annbjeérg Lien, (Norway and Liz Carroll and Liz 
Knowles (USA). MacDonald brought them 


together for a concet in 2000. 

“She asked, ‘Do you want to do it?’ I said, 
‘Sure, send me a tape.’ And I had like 28 tunes 
to learn in seven days. Then I flew over and 
met them and we rehearsed for four days and 
we did it. What was cool about it was not like 
a big, “You do a solo and I'll do a solo’, every- 
body learned everybody’s stuff and we just 
arranged it. Catriona had her band. There was 
a piano and bass and guitar. I brought Daithi 
Sproule. Everybody brought somebody so we 
had eight guys behind us and the six of us up 
front. It was great. It was really, really great 
inspiring to all of us We were a wreck after it. 
But it was great. . .[ really wasn’t aware that 
these girls were that good.” 

Liz Carroll has composed in excess of 200 
tunes, some of which she frequently hears at 
informal sessions at festivals or in pubs played 
by some fiddler oblivious to their origins. And 
then there are groups like the Battlefield Band, 
or individuals like Sharon Shannon, who cover 
Carroll’s instrumentals on their recordings. 

“Tt’s over the top nice; it’s just a great feel- 
ing,” she says. “You realize it’s a good tune if 
someone else really goes ahead and bothers to 
learn it. There’s so much music. . .There’s so 
many tunes. Nobody’s going to learn them all. 
So it’s nice that somebody just learns it. But 
for them to kind of feel like they’ ve made their 
own of it enough to want to record it, it’s 
great. It’s very very flattering.” 
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“With the release of Bankview, banjo ace and gifted composer 
Craig Korth firmly establishes himself as one of the heavyweights 
in acoustic roots music in this country.” 
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Linda Thompson has trickle-fed 
her admirers a taste of what she 
does for far too many years. She is 
mean. After separating from 
Richard Thompson, she showed her 
face on the Home Service’s 
Mysteries album and revealed her 
back pages on Fledg’ling’s Give Me 
A Sad Song or Hannibal’s Dreams 
Fly Away. For someone with her 
profile, she genuinely seemed to 


wish to fade into the background. 

To some extent that was because she lost 
faith in her voice and her voice lost faith with 
her. To no little degree that was, possibly, 
because Time’s quote about her being possibly 
“rock’s best woman singer” was doing the 
rounds. She was never that. (Who could be?) 
Anyway, what she does has more to do with 
real passion that most rock singers bother to 
bother with. 

Linda Thompson likes telling stories: “TI like 
lyrics. I like what Leonard Cohen has got to 
say. It’s all highly subjective but I love songs.” 
And she sings a good story. 

She appeared as a featured vocalist and 
walk-on part actress at London’s National 
Theatre. (Or Royal National Theatre, as it 
never should have become.) But that is talking 
about professional appearances. In truth, she 
was far happier staying at home, remarried to 
Steve Kenis. Nevertheless, we, the public, 
were happier as her as a vocalist. In 2000 at a 
photo-exhibition at the Tanz&FolkFest 
Rudolstadt, prompted by an image of her at 
that year’s open-air, freebie Mysteries concert 
on the South Bank of the Thames, dozens of 
people asked what she was doing. 

For cynics, that is why Fashionably Late is 
such an apposite title. It was put forward by 
her son Teddy. It works well. It is no rushed 
affair. She has been off the treadmill for 
decades since splitting in every sense with her 
former husband, Richard Thompson, she was 
more likely to be seen in person performing in 
the theatre Are we sitting comfortably? Then 
let us begin. Ken Hunt poses the questions. 


Let’s dive into the deep end. Did you have 
any problem about retaining ‘Thompson’ as 
your stage name? 


No. Just because the few fans that I’ve got 
know me as ‘Linda Thompson’ so it would 
have been silly to be anything else. I didn’t 
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have any problems at all. My children are 
called ‘Thompson’ as well. In fact, I’ve been 
Linda Kenis for 20 years and always used it 
but since this record’s come out and I’ve 
toured , I’ve sort of gone back to “Linda 
Thompson’. It’s weird. People call up for 
Linda Thompson or ‘car for Linda Thompson 
from the BBC’. When all the fuss dies down 
I'll be back to being Linda Kenis. It’s expedi- 
ent. When my husband and I are out and it’s a 
musician or industry thing, he’ll say, “This is 
my wife, Linda Thompson.’ We don’t have a 
problem with it. I wish it were something 
more glamorous than Thompson or Linda. 


That one I can’t help you with, ducks. 
What’s the imperative for making an album 
for you now? 


I think ‘imperative’ is the kind of a word not 
to use really because I made this record for 
myself. Me and Ed Haber paid for it. I gen- 
uinely didn’t think that any record company 
would buy it. We gave it to three record com- 
panies and they accepted it but we went with 
Rounder. I didn’t hardly think it would get 
reviewed. I’d been gone for so long, it never 
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Linda Thompson 
occurred to me. I thought I’d make a little 
record because I’ve got something I want to 
say. That stupid old chestnut. But it’s garnered 
a lot more publicity and attention than I’d ever 
thought. I’m happy for that but it never 
occurred to me. There’s been more brouhaha 
in America than there’s been here. 


Can you explain a little more about Ed? 
What’s his connection with you? 


I’ve known him for years. He was a friend 
of me and Richard: he still is a friend of 
Richard’s and mine. He lives in New York. 
He’s into English folk music, he’s very know]l- 
edgeable about it, he’s a musicologist really. 
He works for WMYC, a really good public 
broadcasting radio station in New York. I can’t 
remember whether it was his idea or my idea 
or both of ours that I should put down some 
tracks. They were originally going to be coy- 
ers. Then I played No Telling to Teddy and he 
said he loved it. He started singing it in con- 
cert. That gave me a bit of confidence. Then 
we wrote one song together. Slowly, the covers 
got forgotten and it ended up mostly original 
material. 


Had you got a parcel of material to draw on? 


[ hadn’t. I hadn’t! I hadn’t at all. | had No 
Telling which I'd written some time earlier. Most 
of the other stuff I wrote with Teddy. Banks of the 
Clyde | wrote between matinee and evening shows 
when I was at the National [London’s Royal 
National Theatre]. That just came out in one. I did- 
n’t have a cache of material at all. Which was why 
I was going to do covers. I took a few years to do 
it. | was doing it in New York so it was sporadic 
because I was doing the plays for eight months. It 
was all fairly relaxed inasmuch as I could be 
relaxed. Which isn’t very. 


So you didn’t have the pressure of a deadline 
or a record contract dangling. 


None at all. Ed said he was sure that there 
would be a record company that would be interest- 
ed. I genuinely thought, ‘50-plus folkies! Don’t be 
silly!’ I was happy to pay for it. I thought that 
maybe we'd sell a few to the faithful and I might 
get some money back but I genuinely didn’t expect 
a record company to be interested. I was gratified 
when they were. So, yeah, there was nothing hang- 
ing over my head. Even when Rounder took it on 
and the record wasn’t quite finished, they never 
said to me that I should do this or that. They never 
interfered. And if they had I wouldn’t have taken 
any notice. They might have blanched a bit had 
they heard Banks of the Clyde with its 
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Northumbrian pipes by Kathryn Tickell but that 
was one of the later ones. 


Was it a deliberate move for a 50-something 
‘folksinger’ to bring in Kate Rusby, Kathryn 
Tickell, Eliza Cathy or your son Teddy? 


Yes, it was kind of. I did very much want to 
work with young people because I’ve got the expe- 
rience and they’ve got the energy. These young 
luminaries that I’m working with are possibly as 
talented or more talented than their parents. People 
like Rufus Wainwright and Eliza Carthy are fabu- 
lous! 


I don’t know how different times are now but 
I know when Eliza started out she had some 
pretty rough moments. Can you offer sage 
advice? 


I don’t know if I can. Generalising, I don’t say 
you should stay away from drink or whatever. 
Martha Wainwright was going to do something 
recording-wise once that we all thought was a bit 
silly and we all told her so. I shan’t tell you what 
that was. She didn’t do it and I was just adding my 
voice to the chorus. 


What sort of age were you when you started 
going to clubs, to folk clubs? 


About 15, I think. It was around the Dylan time 


when Sheila Stewart, Archie Fisher and Matt 
McGinn and those Scottish singers. Whenever that 
was. 


Were you particularly interested in the 
Scottish stuff? 


I was interested in the trad. Scottish stuff. Yes, I 
was actually. From the minute I heard it! I thought 
a lot of it was spellbinding. It’s not as broad as the 
Irish stuff but it’s sadder in some ways. The Scots 
race are a sad race—and I don’t mean that as in 
sad old bastards—because there is a sadness about 
them that I definitely inherited from my mum. 


Your mum was Scots. It surfaces to a degree. 
You’ve got the Nine Stone Rig and The Banks of 
the Clyde. That may be a tentative or a tenuous 
connection. 


No, I think that’s right on. Well spotted. Even if 
I write it, it always sounds very Scottish, I think. It 
may not sound very Scottish to outsiders. 


That may be the elocution lessons. 


Well, it was! My dad was English and wanted 
us to speak with English accents. He wanted us to 
improve ourselves, God bless him. It’s what 
parents do. It’s a continual drive. I know. ’'m 
telling you. 
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Recordings 


David Francey 
Skating Rink 
Laker Music 

1003 

This has been a very hard review to write. 
Right up front, let me say that I love David 
Francey’s music. After his auspicious debut 
recording Jorn Screen Door blew me away, he 
delivered the Juno Award winner, Far End of 
Summer. Good on him, I thought he is for real. 
A welcome new voice in Canadian music — a 
voice to be listened to. 

And now it’s time for recording number 
three. I expected, at the very least, a decent 
album from David, a solid, comfortable 
record. Lots of people do it, rest on their lau- 
rels, put out stuff that’s good enough to satisfy, 
but you can tell they’re not really putting the 
pedal to the metal. 

But when you go on the journey through 
David Francey’s world, you get total commit- 
ment from him and he grows building strength 
on strength This album is stunning. And that’s 
why I complain that this review is hard to 
write. No one really believes a gushing review. 
But Skating Rink is a superb collection of 13 
magnificent songs. Beautifully led by Dave 
Clarke on guitar, the sparse production — a little 
mandolin here, an accordion there, another gui- 
tar in the middle, does everything production is 
supposed to do. It lets great songs shine. 

Francey is blessed with a voice that is per- 
fect for the songs he writes. Little short, 
gleaming jewels of song through which you 
get to know, intimately, his world. A novel’s 
worth of observation is packed into the pic- 


tures he conjures up in a few lines. 
From a small country fair: Young girls in a 


house of mirrors/combing their hair/rag end of 


summer hangs/up in the air; to nervous first 
high school loves: And when you hear a sound 
like broken glass/that’s my heart every time 
that girl walks past; to those twin towers on 
that day: And the floodlight’s sharp relief/mag- 
nifies the weight of grief/in the ruins that lie 
beneath/that emptiness of air. 

So what do else do I say about Skating Rink 
without becoming unbelievable and suspect. 
Rush out and buy this recording; it’s fantastic. 
And I personally thank David Francey for pro- 
ducing an album that I will treasure in my life- 
time. 

— By Les Siemieniuk 


The Be Good Tanyas 


Chinatown 
Nettwerk 
067003031127 

The rise of The Be Good Tanyas belongs in 
the realms of fairy tales. The Vancouver trio 
really made the leap from buskers to interna- 
tional big shots almost overnight. Deservedly 
so too. That breath of fresh air they called Blue 
Horse had all the estimable, impact of the 
Cowboy Junkies, Trinity Sessions. Now, with- 
out skipping a beat, Chinatown takes up where 
they left off. And if anything, it’s even more 
spartan, certainly more melancholic than their 
debut despite the occasional coronet from Olu 
Dara and fiddle from Jolie Holland. 

Frazey Ford, Samantha Parton and Trish 
Klein have the saddest sounding voices in the 
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universe. So it’s natural enough that death and 
despair provide Chinatown with its main 
themes. Townes Van Zandt’s Waiting Around 
To Die never sounded so seductively distress- 
ing. Likewise, the traditional In My Time Of 
Dying. House Of The Rising Sun gets an 
impressive old-time overhaul. As does Peter 
Rowan’s Midnight Moonlight. As for originals, 
Frazey Ford has truly stepped to the fore writ- 
ing or arranging half of this disc. Her Junkie 
Song is devastatingly desolate. The pervasive 
gloom certainly could use a Littlest Birds. This 
lack of contrast does prove somewhat exasper- 
ating but Chinatown will deservedly solidify 
the Tanya’s reputation and, no doubt, spawn 
masses of imitators. Fair play to “em. 

- By Roddy Campbell 


Richard Thompson 


The Old Kit Bag 
Cooking Vinyl 
COOKCD 251 

Patrick Humphries once gloriously likened 
Richard Thompson to Ian Botham as 
England’s great musical all-rounder. 
Cricketing comparisons probably count for 
rien in Canada but The Old Kit Bag reaffirms 
Thompson as England’s great all-rounder. 
Give or take a qualification. His songs, singing 
and many-splendoured strings remain exem- 
plary, mostly interesting and thought-provok- 
ing. No new stylistic breakthroughs, just good 
solid Thompson throughout and enough vehi- 
cles with enough muscle, sinew and brain to 
bode well for live creativity. 

For unexplained reasons, Kit Bag is divided 
into Chapters I—The Haunted Keepsake —and 
Chapter II—The Pilgrims Fancy. (Saxon geni- 
tive tussles with intrusive apostrophe in the 
proofreading.) Despite implying an intercon- 
nectedness or thematic integrity to the twelve 
songs, it works better as a throwback to Side A 
and B and definitely rules out Act 3 in this lit- 
tle drama. If the songs are linked overall, 
Thompson guards the key well. Or, just say 
that Thompson’s troubles have been packed in 
the old kit bag and he has securely padlocked 
his weather-beaten pack. 

If Brecht were alive today, bets are he’d be 
writing A Love You Can't Survive (Tied up at 
the jetty, as bold as you please/With a half-ton 
of Charlie built into the bulkhead/Right under 
the noses of all them police) but neither Weill 
nor Eisler would have scored Danny 
Thompson’s double bass part on First Breath. 
Elsewhere, Pearly Jim just comes across as 
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second-rate Thompson while Word Unspoken, 
Sight Unseen never quite matches the promise 
of its title. Conversely, the subject matter of 
Outside Of The Inside shame a nondescript 
title—God Never Listened would have been 
better, for example—with its cast of Charlie 
Parker, Einstein, Shakespeare, Isaac Newton, 
Van Gogh and Botticelli. Even all-rounders 
drop catches sometimes. The good bits out- 
weigh the game’s occasional longueurs. 


— By Ken Hunt 


The Waifs 
Up All Night 
Jarrah Records 
WAIFSCDO05 

The Waifs conquered Canada in a matter of 
months in 2001. Now they appear set on world 
domination. A UK tour with Billy Bragg and 
The Blokes and an opening slot for Bob Dylan 
throughout Australia certainly spread the word. 
While at home, down under, they recorded Up 
All Night, which produced an unlikely but 
bona fide hit — the marvelously plaintive, 
London Still. 

This new disc, of course, has a lot to live up 
to following Sink Or Swim — their refreshing 
combination of mischievous pop savvy, 
acoustic blues, country swing, township jive 
and folk. 

Well, lightweights, Lighthouse, Highway 


One, and Three Down offer none of the flair of 


their predecessors. But London Still, Josh 
Cunningham’s nostalgic beauties, Since I’ve 
Been Around and Up All Night, coupled with 
the lovely simplicity of Donna Simpson’s, 
Sweetness, make up for the hiccups. And while 
their humour remains gloriously intact on 
Fisherman’s Daughter, their blessed sense of 
adventure appears reduced, more often than 
not, to a more familiar blues beat (Flesh And 
Blood) or country two-step (Three Down). All 
things considered, Up All Night won’t seduce 
as easily as Sink Or Swim but it definitely 
deserves patience. Just hold the lighting rigs, 
for now. 

— By Roddy Campbell 


Shirley Collins 
Within Sound 


Fledg’ ling 
NEST 5001 

It is a basic truth that, apart from grudges 
and grouses, humankind forgets bloody quick- 
ly. A generation has grown up with little or no 
opportunity to see her sing more than one or 
two songs a night and then illustrating talks. 
Maybe out of sight, out of mind accounts for 
why Shirley Collins’ profile has declined and 
her importance for the English folk scene and 
revival gets overlooked. Her impact was as 
seismic as it is unfathomable What she sang 
entered the British folk bloodstream. Arguably 
only Anne Briggs, Martin Carthy, the Copper 
Family and the Watersons match that particu- 
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lar achievement of hers. By any criterion, she 
merits Within Sound with its four CDs, fellow- 
traveller Dave Suff’s original artwork (the 
inspiration for both the title and Suff’s paint- 
ing being Phil Tanner’s morsel The Gower 
Wassail, Collins’ autobiographical notes and 
Pete Frame’s family tree. 

Skipping the EPs, samplers, guest appear- 
ances and once-archived material issued out- 
of-order, and counting her first session (turned 
into two full-length LPs—Sweet England 
(1959) and False True Lovers (1960)) as one, 
Collins released nine albums under her name 
between 1959 and 1978. After ‘the twins’ 
came Folk Roots, New Routes (1964) with the 
guitarist Davey Graham, The Sweet 
Primeroses (1967), The Power of the True 
Love Knot (1968) (the first jointed credited 
under her and her elder sister Dolly’s names), 
Anthems In Eden (1969), Love, Death & The 
Lady (1970), No Roses (1971) (credited to 
Shirley Collins and the Albion Country Band), 
Adieu To Old England (1974) and For As 
Many As Will (1978). Despite being heavily 
influenced by Jean Ritchie and Alan Lomax, 
she sang Sussex in her own accent. (Compare, 
the Animals and the Kinks with the Rolling 
Stones for a feel for what that meant.) From 
Sweet Primeroses onwards, she enlisted the 
help of Dolly Collins. Together they made 
music like nobody else on the planet. 

To judge how agile she danced with folk 
styles, select any five sequential releases any- 
where on that ‘never before and never again’ 
Collins scale. Stylistically, each is different to 
what came immediately before or after. Take, 
say, Anthems In Eden with its title suite’s set- 
tings and borrowings from Early Music, its 
instrumentation of rebec, bass viol, crumhorn 
and portative organ. Forget five in a row. 
Compare it with the bubbly True Love Knot 
and bleak mindscapes of Love, Death & The 
Lady. Karl Dallas foolishly called Anthems In 
Eden a cul-de-sac, embarrassingly missing the 
point on too many counts: folk records no 
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The Waifs 
longer had to replicate a past, present or future 
live act in 1969 and, anyway, Anthems (here 
with a brilliance of sound lost in previous reis- 
sues) was unrepeatable. The comparative 
process works up and down the line. 
Complementing selected album tracks from 
these is a generous portion of 7-, 10- and 12- 
inch rarities (with the likes of Seamus Ennis, 
the Etchingham Steam Band, John Hasted and 
Bert Jansch in attendance), and hitherto 
unheard concert, club and demo performances 
from 1957 onwards (ditto with Pete Bellamy, 
Julia Carter, Dolly Collins, John Sothcott and 
Jim Younger), Within Sound captures Shirley 
Collins’ unparalleled artistic development and 
experimental zeal. Let’s not stint praise. Within 
Sound is a benchmark in the history of folk 
revival scholarship and the presentation of a 
music that really matters. A folk album not of 
the year but of the decade. That masterly. 
— By Ken Hunt 


Ember Swift 
Stiltwalking 
Few’ ll Ignite Sound 
ES-0207-4747 

First impressions reveal several similarities 
between Ember Swift and Ani DiFranco. Both 
their vocal styles and the sharp songs they 
write draw from folk, jazz, punk, and funk, but 
can’t truly fit into any of those genres. Also, 
like DiFranco, Swift doesn’t hide her political 
stance, and she is also very prolific, 
Stiltwalking being her seventh release since 
her debut in 1996. The extent to which she 
was influenced by DiFranco (Laura Love also 
comes to mind) ultimately doesn’t matter. 
Swift has transcended all of her influences and 
developed her own artistic persona. 

To be fair, Lyndell Montgomery, who plays 
mostly violin and bass, and Michelle Josef, 
who plays drums, also play an important role 
in moulding the quirky Ember Swift sound. 
The high energy, the regular shifts in rhythms, 
and the loop vocals give the trio a unique bearing 


but each song is also interesting and distinct. 
On the opening track, Include My Food, Swift 
declares that everything is political, even the 
food she eats. 


Rubber Bullets is a manifesto about protests. 


Competing? You Choose is a monologue about 
the downside of competitiveness with unusual 
harmonies as back-up. The album ends with 
When a Gypsy Makes Her Violin Cry, a tradi- 
tional song which Ember sings with her moth- 
er and grandmother. Whether viewed as a solo 
artist or as a group, Ember Swift is, for the 
most part, both original and impressive. 

Few’ll Ignite Sound, 50 Charles St. E. #732, 
Toronto, Ontario M4Y 2N6 

— By Paul-Emile Comeau 


Baka Beyond 


East to West 
Narada World 
72435-43725-2-0 

To understand the continuing influence of 
Paul Simon’s Graceland, all you have to do is 
listen to the opening track on Baka Beyond’s 
East To West. Disregarding the fusion of 
African and Western music, the bass line is 
straight from You Can Call Me Al at points. 

It’s not surprising to hear this from Baka 
Beyond. Sometimes it’s as if the band doesn’t 
have a sound of its own. Elements of 
Capercaille’s Celtic fusion pop up, along with 
the influences of other English roots outfits. Yet 
Baka Beyond — the group combines Central 
African sounds with UK roots, for those not 
familiar with them — is able to transcend their 
tendency towards derivative music, their saving 
grace an ability to keep jamming together until 
something new pops out of the mix. 

That said, the group hasn’t appreciably pro- 
gressed beyond 1993’s Spirit of the Forest. On 
its fifth album, the same beautiful if predictable 
mix of sounds dominate. Occasionally, some 
real vigour is injected into the proceedings, as 
on An Gwirder, a percussion-driven tune that 
wouldn’t be out of place on one of Mickey 
Hart’s Planet Drum recordings. But some of 
East to West is studiously world beat, as in Ra- 
Li-Os trendy-five-years-ago flamenco (a rather 
odd application since it’s a love song popular in 
Scotland and Nova Scotia), while other songs 
sound tired, as much a fault of Su Hart’s rather 
lacklustre voice. 

Yet East to West has its moments. 
Wandering Spirit sizzles from the sound of the 
energetic playing of the uilleann pipes crossed 
with African percussion. And Rakish Paddy, a 
reel, has a bit of snap to it. While I wouldn’t 
say that Baka Beyond is laid back to the point 
of being comatose, the 12-person band could 
shrug off their lethargy and make more of an 
effort. For so many people involved in the 
effort, this album is disappointingly light on 
texture, complexity and new ideas. 

— By Charles Mandel 
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Suzie Vinnick 
33 Stars 
ER33-2 

Suzie Vinnick has been compared to Bonnie 
Raitt but that’s probably only because both of 
them started out immersed in the blues. When 
Vinnick moved from her native Saskatoon to 
Ottawa in 1991 she became Tony D’s bass 
player and she has also opened for several 
blues acts and played with Rick Fines (of 
Jackson Delta). Angel in the Sidelines, 
Vinnick’s debut, brought attention to her tal- 
ents as a songwriter but she only wrote five of 
the songs on 33 Stars, her follow-up, and 
they’re all co-writes. Instead, she mostly relies 
on songs by such writers as Roy Forbes (I’m 
on the Edge), Tom Waits (Picture in a Frame), 
and Kirk Lorange (Affairs of the Heart). 
Vinnick draws from the past to retrieve an 
obscure song called J Need a Cowboy but she 
also draws from a less remote past to cover a 
not so obscure song, namely a lovely version 
of Led Zeppelin’s Rock and Roll. 

What especially stands out on 33 Stars is 
Vinnick’s beautiful voice and the shimmering 
arrangements. The production credits go to 
Danny Greenspoon, who brought along an 
impressive roster of musicians, including 
bassist George Koller, guitarist Kevin Breit, 
and also Richard Bell, Cindy Church, and 
Gwen Swick for a few tracks. To cap things 
off, the booklet contains beautiful artwork by 
Kurt Swinghammer, which serves as a back- 
drop to the printed lyrics. 

— By Paul-Emile Comeau 


Ry Cooder Manuel Galban 


Mambo Sinuendo 
Nonesuch/Perro Verde 
2-7969 | 

While you still can’t buy Havana cigars in 
the U.S., Ry Cooder has done a fine job of 
spiriting Cuban music inside the borders of 
that fair country. His first success in the genre 
was as producer/player on the platinum-selling 
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1997 album Buena Vista Social Club. 

Cooder recorded that album in Havana, and 
he returned for Mambo Sinuendo, adding a 
few dubs done in Los Angeles. The album is 
almost entirely instrumental, and features 
Cooder sharing guitar work with Buena Vista 
guitarist Manuel Galban. The two players slide 
in and out of one another’s pockets — Galban 
espousing the silky, smoky smooth Latin gui- 
tar that dates back to Cuba of a half century 
ago, and Cooder providing a sophisticated and 
empathetic foil, weaving his world musical 
experience in, and around, Galban’s. 

The arrangements are relatively spare, and 
the guitars are backed mostly by bass and per- 
cussion, which are handled by Buena Vista 
alumni (with the notable exception of Jim 
Keltner on drums). The result is decidedly 
Latino, and even when they’re playing uptem- 
po, the music sounds laidback. 

Picture Fidel blowing satisfied smoke rings 
that get drawn up into the fan in a quiet, 
beachside cabana. 

— By Stuart Adams 


Yusa 
Yusa 
Tumi Music 
TUMI112 

Yusa, a husky Cuban song-bird, gives us a 
sharp, melodic pop album on her debut record- 
ing. Imagine an alto Joni Mitchell, if you will, 
singing in Spanish but offering the same com- 
plex harmonies of the Canadian singer in her 
Mingus period. Like Mitchell, Yusa's songs are 
marked with sudden time changes, floating 
bass lines, the saxophone wafting over top. 
Unlike Mitchell, Yusa draws on her extensive 
Cuban heritage, adding deft references to more 
Latin music forms. La Fabula, for instance, 
offers a feather-light samba. She can be both 
exuberant and lively as well as introspective. 
Either way, this is not the traditional, some- 
times cliched, Cuba we receive from Yusa. Her 
compositions are bursting with ideas and unex- 
pected diversions. Not only is she a fine 
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singer, but also an equally competent guitarist. 
If there were any justice at all, this vocalist 
would be as well known as Diana Krall and 
Norah Jones. That’s not likely to happen — and 
that’s a shame, because Yusa is every bit as 
gifted and far more interesting to boot. 

— By Charles Mandel 


Malinky 


3 Ravens 
Greentrax 
(CDTRAX233) 

Since we last heard from them three years 
ago, Malinky have lost a member, added two, 
and polished their chops significantly. Karine 
Polwart’s voice remains rich and compelling, 
and this time out the guys also hold up their 
end of the bargain vocally. Steve Byrne and 
Mark Dunlop each carry the lead on a couple 
of songs, and provide strong support at other 
points. Instrumentally the group are no slouch- 
es either and 3 Ravens includes three great sets 
of tunes; however it is with the songs that this 
band continues to make its mark. The choice 
of material is nicely balanced between the tra- 
ditional and the original, with the latter sound- 
ing deceptively ancient. The band continues to 
be enamoured with Balkan rhythms, such as in 
the BBC Folk Awards-nominated Thaney. 
Combined with the gentle swing of a good 
Scots ballad, like in Byrne’s The Lang Road 


“An immensely satisfying disc this, full of optimism and 


substance” — Penguin Eggs 


“For A Song definitely establishes Maria Dunn as a major figure 


among songwriters.” — Sing Out! 


Available from Festival Distribution: 1-800-633-8282 


www.mariadunn.com 


2002 Juno Nominee, Best Roots and Traditional Aloum (Solo) 


“Dunn’s For A Song is a sparkling and precious rarity” — fRoots 
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Doon, the result is often outstanding. This is a 
strong second outing for Malinky. 
— By Sandy Stift 


Besh o droM 


Can’t Make Me! (nekemtenemmutogatol!) 
Asphalt Tango Records 
(CD ATR-0203) 

Besh o droM is a Gipsy idiom for “go your 
own way!” and that is definitely what this 
Hungarian group does. If the album title does- 
n’t make obvious their goal of resistance to 
conformity, their music drives the point home: 
a collision of Eastern European and Middle 
Eastern traditions, laced with generous influ- 
ences from modern dance and jazz. 

However, unlike many of their world beat 
contemporaries whose slavish adherence to 
The Beat usually strips the music of its local 
character, Besh o droM achieve a delicate bal- 
ance, the end result equally supportive of 
dance mayhem in person or in the head. And 
even when the beat is strong they prove unpre- 
dictable; one of their most frantic pieces, 
Csdngo Menyhart, eschews percussion alto- 
gether. Still, when they haul out the rapping 
and the scratching (Csujogato) the fit is won- 
derful. Elsewhere, we are treated to lots of 
brass, guitar, cimbalom, percussion, and bass. 
With seven members, there is plenty of room 
to play and Besh 0 droM occupy every inch. 


Heather McLeod 
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Can't Make Me! is a real treat. 
— By Richard Thornley 


John Leeder 


Fresh Forest Breeze 
Independent 
JL-001 

Fresh Forest Breeze is as retro a folk album 
as you're apt to find these days—a new album 
filled with antique songs. John Leeder has 
been a folk artist since the mid-’60s, and since 
moving to Calgary in 1974, has been involved 
in that city’s music scene, operating the Rocky 
Mountain Folk club for over 11 years. His 
debut album is likely to have listeners wonder- 
ing just why it has taken him so long to 
record. The most recent song Leeder-written 
song here is The Marsh Wren from 1999, the 
earliest a 1976 railway song called The 
Hudson Bay Line. And in between are those 
handmade people’s works bearing the “tradi- 
tional” designation. This is an utterly unpre- 
tentious album that has few of the production 
frills generally expected from first albums sig- 
nifying long careers. Leeder, it must be said, is 
not a strong singer. His voice is in the back of 
his throat, his diction lacking, and his pitch, 
tempo and rhythm wavering. His sense of 
melody also goes on vacation from time to 
time, especially on such a cappella songs as 
The Jam on Jerry’s Rock, Save Your Money 
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While You’re Young (a song collected by Edith 
Fowke), and Painting Over the N.A.R. Still, 
this is an essential singer’s and writer’s album, 
in that it records rarely revealed Western 
Canadian history (the Northern Alberta 
Railway, the cattle ranchers of Ghost River 
west of Calgary, and a wonderful waltz written 
to commemorate music camping weekends 
hosted since 1996 at Pine Grove west of 
Calgary by Leeder and his wife Marge), while 
offering up traditional favourites from the 
Leeder musical household. The end result 
resembles a singalong or hootenanny, with a 
thunderous and often raucous 18-voice chorus 
— called The Singing Throng — to match. Also 
accompanying Leeder are the folk group, the 
Celtic session band Gan Ainm, and The 
Buccaneers, described by Leeder as a neo- 
Celtic band; it makes for a full living room. 
I'd pack this away with my Pete Seegers, my 
Dave Van Ronks, and my Woody Guthries. 

— By Gordon Morash 


Kate Rusby 


Ten 
Compass Records 
743502 

Unless you spent the last decade on asteroid 
B-612 or surrounding neighborhood, Kate 
Rusby sings traditional British balladry with a 
voice of such emotional depth and sensitivity 
only a delinquent hearing aid could fail to 
grasp. She’s sang for her supper for a decade 
now, thus the title of her latest release. With 
Ten she revisits, revamps and remasters her 
back catalogue and adds a couple of tasty new 
songs — I Wish and Over You Now. A veritable 
greatest hits of sorts, with all the usual sus- 
pects in attendance — Andy Cutting, Mike 
McGoldrick, Ian Carr and, obviously, hubby 
John McCusker — Rusby’s selected wisely with 
The Wild Goose, Sir Eglamore and Night 
Visiting Song quintessential standouts. And 
truth to tell, if anything, the new arrangements 
are even more sparse and appealing than the 


Kate Rusby 
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originals. The more cynical, of course, will 
suggest she’s treading water until coming up 
with enough material for a new disc. Maybe. 


But Jen does serve as a superb introduction for 


the uninitiated and makes an attractive, com- 
pact collection for the converted. In my books 
all she lacks is a halo. 

— By Roddy Campbell 


John McCusker 
Goodnight Ginger 
Compass Records 

(7 4352 2) 

John McCusker is a man of prodigious tal- 
ent, a fact that he has demonstrated repeatedly 
since joining the Battlefield Band and becom- 
ing a professional musician at 17. This is his 
third solo effort and as with Yella Hoose, the 
previous album, Goodnight Ginger is a mix of 
traditional and original tunes with a heavy 
emphasis on McCusker’s own compositions. 

He is joined by an exceptional array of col- 
laborators: Kate Rusby, Phil Cunningham, Ian 
Carr, Michael McGoldrick, John Doyle, and 
the list goes on. As one would expect, there 
are some lovely moments: Carr’s sympathetic 
and syncopated guitar work, Leaving Friday 
Harbor (which you will know from 
McCusker’s days with the Battlefield Band), 
and, of course, McCusker’s own playing. It’s a 
warm and relaxed album, everything about it 
is top-notch; but unfortunately the album is not 
much of a departure from Yella Hoose and 
some of McCusker’s tunes this time out are 
not particularly memorable. One gets the feel- 
ing that the album would have been better 
served with few more tunes from other sources 
and a few more risks all around. Still, 
Goodnight Ginger is a solid album and will no 
doubt further McCusker’s reputation as a vir- 
tuoso musician and composer. It’s just not the 
barn-burner that it should have been. 

— By Richard Thornley 


Battlefield Band 


Time & Tide 
Temple 
COMD2090 

The revolving door at Battlefield Band 
headquarters spins faster than a hangover. 
Singer Karen Pollock and fiddler John 
McCusker have now bolted. And while 
Alasdair White slips into McCusker’s enor- 
mous shoes, Pat Kilbride returns to the fold for 
the first time since At The Front (1978). 

But for all of their recent woes, the Batties, 
under the canny guidance of founder Alan 
Reid, continue to reinvent themselves. 
Whether giving Nancy Whiskey an immensely 
appealing facelift or paying tribute to The 
Bonny Jeanie Deans — the last of the paddle 
steamers that sailed down the River Clyde — 
Reid’s stamp is indisputable. As expected, 
Kilbride slips seamlessly back into the mix 
and his Camden Town — a celebration of 
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John McCusker 
London’s Irish musical community to a tune 
faintly similar to Won't You Come Down To 
Yarmouth Town — is surely destined to become 
a folk club sing-along standard. White too 
makes his presence felt, particularly on G.S. 
MacLennan’s heart-breaking air, Sunset. It was 
apparently written in the trenches at the 
Somme. Whiskey From The Field has the 
Batties in full flight and when they are good 
they are. . . thrilling. Time And Tide may not 
have the pioneering impact of On The Rise 
(1986) or Celtic Hotel (1987) but it remains a 
richly rewarding disc nonetheless, and a solid 
confirmation of their considerable talents. 

— By Roddy Campbell 


Zemoe 

El Gallo Bueno 
Aagoo 
agoOlcd 

Not being Peruvian, I couldn’t tell what 
Zemoe means, only that I love it. Who would 
have ever guessed Peru was home to cutting- 
edge jazz, but Zemoe is the proof. The CD 
opens up with the Latino riot of Outpost 
Walla, with horns in full wail and timbales 
cracking away. Yet the rhythm guitar is clearly 
playing a ska scale and pretty soon the whole 
composition is disintegrating into a cacophony 
of brass before seamlessly clicking back into a 
lock-tight arrangement. Did I mention there’s 
lots of Spanish shouting as well? 

Such is Zemoe, an off-the-wall mixmaster of 
musical styles. This 10-piece outfit 1s equally 
adept at purposely sour horn arrangements as 
it is in throwing in quick bits of punk as in 
Pale De Ron. Their surrealist melange of dis- 
cordancy will keep you on your toes only to 
throw you off-balance just as quickly. The 
group boasts a crack horn section, with a par- 
ticularly notable trombone player, a throbbing 
bass, an exuberant percussion ensemble, and 
an anarchic guitarist. Wanna rumba? Check 
out the frantic Nene, with its brassy arrange- 
ment, cowbell-on-crack playing, and driving 
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baritone sax line. Another fave is Cemi 
Snowmobile with its Reggae bass and percus- 
sion lines worthy of Sly and Robbie. Zemoe is 
unlikely to become a household name any time 
soon; rather, this group is a secret to share and 
savour with friends. 

— By Charles Mandel 


Bruce Cockburn 


In The Falling Dark 
True North Records 
Deluxe Edtion TND 285 
Further Adventures Of... 
True North Records 
Deluxe Edtion TND 286 
Dancing In The Dragon’s Jaws 
True North Records 
Deluxe Edition TND 287 
Inner City Front 
True North Records 
Deluxe Edition TND 288 
The Trouble With Normal 
True North Records 
Deluxe Edition TND 289 
Live 
True North Records 
Deluxe Edition TND 290 
Bruce Cockburn is without question one of 
Canada’s musical treasures. He’s proved his 
artistry and mastery numerous times before. 
But should I add these six releases to the 26 
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others that I have bought before. The stickers 
on the cover says they’re deluxe editions. That 
means — they’ve been remastered at 
24bit/96khz (I thought the originals sounded 
great but I think my dog will be able to tell the 
difference). They do feature previously unre- 
leased material (well not a lot — Jn the Falling 
Dark has the most — four new tunes). And 
there are newly commissioned liner note 
essays written by Canadian music authority 
Nicholas Jennings, author of Before the Gold 
Rush. He likes Bruce and thinks he’s impor- 
tant to Canadian music. But hey, wait a 
minute; we all know that. 

A lot of time, effort, and money went into 
these re-releases. Why? Just think of the origi- 
nal material True North could have put out 
with the time and energy that went into this 
exercise. 

If you’re like me and already own most of 
Bruce’s fabulous work, I'd save my money 
and wait for You’ve Never Seen Everything 
Bruce’s 27th album which will be released 
internationally on June 3, 2003. And the 
money I’d save on the other five — I’d buy five 
other true North releases like Stephen Fearing, 
The Ukrainians, or any of their other acts. This 
collection is for uber fans and techno geeks 
with zillion dollar sound systems. 

— By Les Siemieniuk 
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James Luther Dickinson 


Free Beer Tomorrow 
Artemis 
ARTCD-170 

This musical maverick is a veritable renais- 
sance man - producer, singer, songwriter, 
multi-instrumentalist, author and actor — with 
one of the most fascinating careers in music 
over the past 45 years. Chances are you’ ve 
never heard of him. 

As a teen in Memphis, he recorded for Sun. 
A member of the Dixie Flyers, he worked with 
the likes of Aretha Franklin and Sam & Dave, 
played on such classic albums as the Stones’ 
Sticky Fingers (including piano on Wild 
Horses), Dylan’s Time Out Of Mind and col- 
laborated with Arlo Guthrie and Ry Cooder. 

Dickinson has preferred to work behind the 
scenes, and judging from the very strong Free 
Beer Tomorrow, that’s a pity. This deliciously 
entertaining concoction is his first studio 
album in 30 years (his debut Dixie Fried sur- 
faced in 1972). He describes Free Beer 
Tomorrow as “‘a collection of possibly obscure 
material I’ve collected over the years.” 

Jim’s reputation as a wild man is confirmed 
by his voice. Hell, Dickinson’s vocals makes 
the likes of Dr. John, Tom Waits and Leon 
Russell sound positively sweet and smooth. 
This barroom balladeer doesn’t so much sing 
as speak the lyrics in a hoarse and gruff croak, 


heather mcleod 

“»@ Soaring, melodious voice married to 
thoughtful lyrics and striking imagery.” 
NEIL BROUILLET, MONTREALCOM "...richly poetic 
writing with a jazzy sensibility..." ICI, MONTREAL 


norouet 

“passion, fun, subtle beauty..." OLIVER SHROER 
"A striking debut.” SING OUT! "Profound, 
versatile, expressive.” HOUR, MONTREAL 


entourloupe 

“An exciting sound.., worth 
many listens." DIRTY LINEN 
"These gentleman know their 
Stuff." HOUR, MONTREAL 


bobby watt 

“His songs have a hypnotic 
hold on any willing soul! 
TORONTO STAR “This huge bear 
of a man sings with heart 
and emotion.” DIRTY LINEN 


A truly unique collection 
of Canadian folk and 
traditional music, available 
online and in record stores 
across Canada. 


or, as on the epic narrative Billy & Oscar, in a 
theatrically oratorical style. The results are 
always convincing. 

There are plenty of lyrical treats here: 
Strictly low classo, asshole’s what you are 
(Asshole) — I'd go back to cigarettes before I'd 
go back to you — I Gave Up Smokin. 

You might recognise /f J Could Only Fly, a 
tune that was a hit for Merle Haggard. Here, it 
features a nice sax break, but the strings are a 
bit much. Better is the laid-back Hungry Town, 
which features lovely slide guitar, piano, female 
backing vocals and a Little Feat like vibe. 

Hard to imagine this offbeat gem endanger- 
ing JD’s cult status by selling significantly, but 
that’s clearly not his focus. Goes perfectly 
with Jack Daniels (they even share initials). 

— By Kerry Doole 


The Kubasonics 


Giants of the Prairies 
Inependent 
KUBCD03 

Like crop circles in an open field, there’s 
something quite inscrutable about the 
Edmonton-based Ukrainian band, The 
Kubasonics. Equally sublime and ridiculous, 
Giants of the Prairies offers an 18-track cata- 
logue that is part dance band, part ethnic 
fusion, part ageless tradition, and part Western 
Canadian humour-mongering. The title track is 
an eight-verse attempt — complete with chorus- 
es — to explain the West’s proclivity to erect 
oversized commemorative hardware of 
Vegreville’s pysanka Easter egg, the giant 
mushrooms of Vilna and of course, Mundare’s 
kubasa, the ubiquitous garlic sausage of the 
Prairies. 

Lead singer and writer Brian Cherwick is a 
chameleon when it comes to characterizing his 
songs, whether it’s the boogie woogie of Baba 
Rolls Her Own (the “own” in this case, are 
cabbage rolls or holubsti), the 
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Caribbean/Jacksons feel of the ’60s Ukrainian 
hit Divka v Sinakh (Girl on the Swing to non- 
Ukrainians), the dirge that turns into a rock 
polka on Bida (Misfortune), or Trouble on the 
Farm’s Uncle Metro, who loses his manhood 
to his pet dog Sporty who can’t tell the differ- 
ence between kubasa and ... well ... you 
know. The latter song is almost an Elmore 
Leonard short story. And while there are plen- 
ty of laughs, the album is also a musicologist’s 
delight. The Kubasonics are Edmonton’s 
unnatural resource. 

— By Gordon Morash 


Various Artists 


Zydeco: The Essential Collection 
Rounder Records 
Rounder Heritage Series 1166-11605-2 
Zydeco is feel good music, redolent of 
house parties and porches, and what comes 
through loud and clear on this album is good 
times on the bayou 
Rounder dug into their extensive vaults for 


The Essential, and although the cover notes refer 


to analogue, as well as digital, sources, the old- 
est pieces are from Buckwheat Zydeco, c. 1983. 
The rest were recorded in the last 15 years, so, 
don’t mistake it for a survey collection. 

That’s about the most negative thing that can 
be said about the album, because it contains 75 
minutes of party music by a dozen top Creole 
players (BTW, never confuse Cajuns with 
Creoles — Creoles are African-Americans, while 
Cajuns are the white descendants (from Acadia). 

Rounder has also done a fine job of present- 
ing the material, as well. Producer Scott 
Billington’s notes explain the significance of 
Boozoo Chavis (who’s represented by a couple 
of tunes) and a progenitor of early zydeco, 
along with newer interpreters such as Steve 
Riley and the Mamou Playboys, and Chris 
Ardoin and Double Clutchin’. 

— By Stuart Adams 


Tom Russell, on left, and compadre 
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Tom Russell 
Modern Art 


Hightone Records 
HCD8154 

You know how, when you step back out 
onto the street after a captivating movie, 
everything looks slightly out-of kilter? A little 
too bright? A tad brittle? Well, Tom Russell, 
consummate storyteller, is like a big old movie 
house. Spellbinding while he’s singing, he 
leaves you, when he's finished, with the suspi- 
cion that there are worlds so much bigger and 
richer and more meaningful than your own lit- 
tle fragile round of daily concerns. The Kid 
From Spavinaw, Russell’s song about Mickey 
Mantle on his new album, is like that, trans- 
forming the story of one man’s physical and 
spiritual tailspin into a meditation on human 
shortsightedness and divine comeuppance: 
When God starts throwing change-ups/You 
can't swing with fame or wealth. 

Muhammad Ali, on the other hand, is a tes- 
tament to endurance and fleetness of spirit. 
With the incomparable Andrew Hardin on gui- 
tar, Russell works his way through these and 
other gems, mixing originals with covers by 
the likes of Nanci Griffith (Russell’s duet part- 
ner on three tracks) and Michael Smith (The 
Dutchman, which Russell has taken to per- 
forming in concert). The title track is especial- 
ly fine, a sly, jaunty blend of autobiographical 
truth and fiction that makes the point: There’s 
two damn things that'll break your 
heart/Modern love and modern art. 

— By Patrick Langston 


Various artists 
The Rough Guide to the Asian 
Underground 
World Music Network 
RGNET 1096 CD 

Asian Underground was a mini-scene that 
grew out of several localized scenes primarily 
around Hoxton, Whitechapel and some other 
London districts. Concurrently, the Southall, 
Handworth and scenes further afield where 
bhangra and filmi cover bands held sway, 
operated quite independently and were far 
more conservative or rootsy musically. During 
the late 1980s into the 1990s a succession of 
new scenes emerged that embraced and paral- 
leled the varied hip-hop, rap, rave, 
drum’n’bass, remix and boy band scenes. 
Importantly, what became known as the Asian 
Underground bridged the, loosely expressed, 
expatriate Bangladeshi, Northern Indian and 
Pakistani communities: it rarely touched the 
South Indian communities, for example, the 
sizeable Tamil community in Southwest 
London. (Does 150 beats work better than 138 
in a musical culture where thirteen-and-a-half 
is a down-home rhythm cycle?) It is arguable 
how far the so-called Asian Underground 
extends beyond its expat northern heartland 
since much of the music, to be frank, is pretty 


anodyne club fare. Predictably, this scene has 
made hardly any inroads into the wider Black 
or White clubbing scenes in the UK. 

The Rough Guide to the Asian 
Underground, compiled by DJ Ritu, is not 
wholly convincing but it bottles the essence of 
a scene where beats matter more than great 
vocal performances. (Even the seasoned Club 
Bunny if pushed would probably agree 
because three mainstays of the Asian club 
scene are bhangra, garage and hip-hop.) It 
opens with the Uncleji of Asian Underground, 
Ananda Shankar doing one of typical pastiches 
of East-West fusion called Streets of Calcutta. 
The Joi track, I feel, would have been better 
served by the rawer sound they had when with 
Nation. When Fun<Da>Mental’s Ja Sha Taan 
enters, five in, the effect is uplifting. There on 
in, things get better with Uzma (Yab Yum 
(Sabres of Paradise remix)’), ShivaNova 
(Sundance), Asian Dub Foundation (Debris), 
Mahatma T. aka Talvin Singh (Jihad), James 
Asher (Nataraj Express) and Sister India (Out 
of Place, a DJ Rutu vehicle, hitherto unavail- 
able and excellent). Club bunnies may 
approach without reservation. Others, listen 
before you leap. 

— By Ken Hunt 


Harry Manx & Kevin Breit 


Jubilee 
NorthernBlues Music 
(NBMO014) 

Harry Manx needs no introduction to the 
regular reader of these pages. On Jubilee, his 
third outing, he pairs up with Toronto’s Kevin 
Breit (known as a player with Norah Jones), 
Cassandra Wilson, and his own group, Folk 
Alarm. 

As with Manx’s previous albums, Jubilee is 
a beautiful acoustic blues record — eclectic, 
soulful, and quietly addictive. Both artists con- 
tribute original pieces and a number of covers 
are thrown in for good measure, including 
Voodoo Child and a disturbingly satisfying 
instrumental treatment of Taking it to the 
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Harry Manx & Kevin Breit 
Streets. On Manx’s Funny Business, the duo 
work in some fine electric and acoustic slide 
guitar. Breit’s No Particular Place to Be is 
another genre-defying instrumental highlight. 
Still, the gem in this collection for me is the 
traditional Take This Hammer — the duo strip 
down to vocals, banjo, and mandolin and the 
result just shimmers. Manx’s Indian influences 
are perhaps less evident on Jubilee than on 
earlier albums, but I think you will find Breit’s 


jaw-dropping virtuosity and introduction of 


other influences more than compensates. 
— By Richard Thornley 


Bill Perry 

Crazy Kind Of Life 
Blind Pig Records 
BP-5078 (2002) 

The Wolf, or Muddy never included a refer- 
ence to a major credit card in any of their 
songs, but Bill Perry makes no pretence about 
his music being rooted in the Delta, or even 
Chicago. 

He describes his music as “modern tradi- 
tional blues”, and his guitar influences are the 
likes of Jimi (like Hendrix, he’s half African- 
American and half Aboriginal-American), 
Duane Allman, and Johnny Winter. The result 
is a contemporary sounding Chicago blues and 
boogie album, with a touch of R&B. 

Perry learned from his heroes, and he’s 
honed his chops through almost 20 years of 
clubs and tours. Early on he spent four years 
backing Richie Havens, before supporting 
Garth Hudson and Rick Danko during a 
European tour marking the 20th anniversary of 
Woodstock. 

Can he play? Yup. He’s got a rich, gravely 
voice, as well. The group of backing musicians 
is ++ tight, and features Jimmy Vivino, who 
co-produced, and wrote a number of the songs. 

Look for solid songs and universal themes. 
Perry was raised in New York rather than 
Mississippi, but there’s no question that he’s 
plugged into the blues. 

— By Stuart Adams 


Ron Nigrini | 
Songs from Turtle Island 

Oasis Records 

OA 1202 

Turtle Island provides a direct link to any- 
one who missed — or misses — the 60s folk 
movement. Ron Nigrini was at the centre of 
the Toronto folk scene during those years, and 
fronted for the Mamas and the Papas at Maple 
Leaf Gardens in 1967. 

Ironically, his ‘big hit’ was a cover of actor 
Keith Carradine’s /’m Easy from the movie 
Nashville. Nigrini’s version of the dreamy, 
feelgood relationship song charted in the low 
20s in the U.S., and one of the reasons was his 
buttery smooth tenor. 

His voice is very much intact, and the 
singing and musicianship on Turtle Island are 
superlative. All the songs are Nigrini originals 
(except for a Nancy White collaboration), and 
the album has a loose theme built around the 
title, which is an aboriginal term for the land 
mass we call North America. 

Consider the song subjects to be a chronicle 
of a spiritual journey. Aboriginal themes 
abound, as do relationships and travelling. My 
main criticism is the quality of writing: ‘moon- 
June-spoon’ rhyming schemes that actually 
addresses contemporary issues by morphing 
‘matter’ into ‘matta’, so it can rhyme with 
‘data’ — too trite. 

— By Stuart Adams 


John Langford & His Sadies 


Mayors of The Moon 
Bloodshot 
BS092 

My, my, my! Here’s one for the books. Jon 
Langford, he of the mighty Mekons fame and 
a latter-day Wilco Brother, tossing his Stetson 
into the ring with the best alt.country band in 
North America. Yeah, Toronto’s Sadies cur- 
rently rule the roost all right and let nobody 
dispute it. Such a lip-smacking collaboration 
couldn’t possibly fail. . .could it? Dylan and 
the Dead, anyone? 

Oh come on, don’t be silly dears. Langford’s 
skewed, world-weary, caustic wit coupled with 
the Sadies’ white-knuckle vitality truly fulfills 
all promises. With a bold sense of purpose, 
Mayors of The Moon shuffles seamlessly 
between rumbling rockabilly (Solitaire Song), 
gritty roots rock (Up To My Neck In This), 
action-packed, acidic balladry (Looking Good 
For Radio) and not surprisingly, a hopped up 
nod to the Grievous Angels (Are You An 
Entertainer?). These succinct, uncluttered 
songs, full of contemporary relevance, do pro- 
vide surprises at every corner. Not the least of 
which is the moody, Shipwrecked, featuring 
Langford’s fellow Mekon, Sally Timms as a 
guest vocalist. Despite the best of intentions, 
it’s oddly over dramatic and flounders in 
enough studio wash to sink the Titanic. It’s a 
minor blip though, on this slightly eccentric 


but eternally appealing mélange of a disc. It’s 
also a rare example of great matchmaking and 
will certainly repay investigation tenfold. 
Marvelous really. 

— By Roddy Campbell 


Deborah Coleman 


Soul Be It 
Blind Pig Records 
BPCD 5079 

Forgive me, but despite the Blind Pig fuss — 
I just don’t get it. 

Soul Be It is Deborah Coleman’s fifth album 
on the label, which is usually pretty reliable. 
And although she’s won a Blues Revue award 
for ‘Best Blues Guitarist — Female’, and been 
nominated for a W.C. Handy “Best Blues 
Guitarist’ award, she ain’t lightin’ up the fret- 
board on this biscuit. 

Okay, she’s okay, but the best example of 
her mediocrity surfaces on the CD bonus 
track, which is actually a video from the live 
gig when the album was recorded. Coleman 
trades ‘call and answer’ leads with back-up 
guitarist Billy Crawford, and she does a fine 
job of ‘reproducing’ his riffs note-for-note, but 
that’s it. Her playing on the exchange suffers 
by comparison — Crawford uses an ‘attack’ on 
his instrument that is engaging, while Coleman 
simply picks the notes. 

I found that to be the case through most of 
the album, which is odd, because she cites live 
performances as being ‘mesmerizing’. Her 
singing is enthusiastic, and capable, but, over- 
all, I was left feeling decidedly underwhelmed. 

— By Stuart Adams 


Sonny Landreth 


The Road We’re On 
Sugar Hill Records 
SUG-CD-3964 

The first thing I did after my first listen to 
this album was go to pollstar.com to see if 
Landreth is coming to my city. He isn’t — rats. 
I was somewhat consoled to discover that 
Little Feat, the band that featured another great 
slide player, Lowell George (who’s been gone 
for almost 25 years), will be coming through 
in several months. 

Happily, Sonny Landreth, is very much 
alive and well and in his early 50s, and I’d 
love to catch him live. He usually takes sever- 
al years between releases, and In the mean- 
time, he’s in demand as a session man. He’s 
played with John Hiatt regularly, and has 
backed up Mark Knopfler, as well as John 
Mayall. 

The Road is all original, and is primarily 
blues-based. Some might also hear similarities 
between Landreth and Kenny Wayne Shepherd 
on the uptempo material — when Landreth 
wants to rock out on a hard, driving blues 
song, he can go with anybody. 

But Landreth distinguishes himself with his 
singing, and the maturity of his playing. He 
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generates a broad range of shadings with his 
instrument, particularly on slower tempo num- 
bers which allow the diversity of his Louisiana 
roots to show through. He was the first white 
player to play with zydeco king, Clifton 
Chenier, and Texas is just a hop from home. 

Refreshingly, he’s also literate, and his 
lyrics are thoughtful, well-written tomes, 
which shouldn’t be surprising, because he cites 
fellow Southerner William Faulkner as a writ- 
ing influence. 

— By Stuart Adams 


Jou Tou 


Jou Tou 
T-BO 389/02 

How Canadian are Jou Tou: a veritable multi- 
cultural stew of influences — Quebecois, 
Chinese, Brazilian and Irish. This Vancouver 
quartet is a pleasant surprise from the first track 
on. On Samba Du Pescador Andre Thibault 
sings in a lusty French voice and adds a few 
distinctly Jethro Tull-like riffs on the flute 
before Qiu Xia He kicks in with a ripping pipa 
solo. Oddly enough, A Pair, the recording’s sec- 
ond track sounds distinctly Greek — odd 
because none of the players hail from that coun- 
try. But we’re taking world music, eh, or as Jou 
Tou have styled it: Musik inter Kultur. And that 
means a bit of everything from Spanish 
Flamenco to Irish reels. Still, these veterans of 
Canuck world beat — the band counts former 
members of such early pioneers as Silk Road 
and Mad Pudding — are up to the task, general- 
ly. Some of the songs are relatively empty of 
content, sweet sounds for sound’s sake, but 
overall Jou Tou is able to engage listeners. 

— By Charles Mandel 
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Ken Shorley 
Nongagon 
Ken Shorley 
bk102 

No one will dispute that Ken Shorley, a 
Nova Scotian, knows how to play the drums. 
He thumps out complex polyrythms with the 
best of them on this solo recording containing 
nine selections of slap-happy skin music. At 
first, Shorley sounds like Shakti (say that three 
times fast), with his rapid-fire vocal percussion 
accenting the tabla beat beneath. Four songs 
into the CD, however, enough is enough. No 
matter how many “beat cycle[s]” Shorley 
bangs out, his time-keeping on the assortment 
of percussive instruments sounds academic, 
stiff and soulless. As always, exceptions to the 
rule may be found. Between Dreams warms up 
with the addition of some exotic stringed 
instruments and Hilliliah’s jawharp is a novel- 
ty simply because it’s not a drum. 
Undoubtedly, hand drummers will avidly pick 
apart Shorley’s technique and style. For the 
rest of us, Shorley’s one-man band merits only 
a passing mention. It would be nice to hear 
him in a group setting, rather than on the ego- 
trip of Nongagon, a non-starter if there ever 
was one. 
— By Charles Mandel 


Heather Horak 
Lucky Charm 
Self-released 
(HOA12472) 


Heather Horak, a former New Yorker, 
moves to Ottawa and decides to stay. The end 
result is Lucky Charm: jazzy, swing-inflected 
songs about poutine, substitute teachers, Elvis 
statuettes, and dieting. It’s played and sung 
well, lots of spirit and all, very much in the 
vein of Canadian chanteuse Nancy White, very 
much the topical singer-songwriter, with per- 
haps just a hint of Cathy Guisewite. And if 
that is a good thing in your house, then who 
am I to argue? 

— By Richard Thornley 


The Spanish Harlem Orchestra 
Un Gran Dia En El Barrio 
Rykodisk/Ropeadope Records 
RCD 16012 

Packaged like a certain Ry Cooder project 
featuring a group of Cuban elders, Un Gran 
Dia En El Barrio (A Great Day in the 
Neighbourhood) effortlessly represents music’s 
lost and found department. This album of 
salsa, cha cha and rumba pulls together music 
from New York’s Latin performers dating from 
1947 to the mid-’70s. Unlike Cooder’s Buena 
Vista Social Club, it uses not an ensemble of 
underused and mostly forgotten players, but a 
modern-day conglomerate called the Spanish 
Harlem Orchestra under the direction of Oscar 
Hernandez. As might be predicted, the music 
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is heavy on intricate percussion and heavily 
accented horns. Given that the arrangements 
often seamlessly blend into each other, there is 
a tendency for one song to sound much like 
the other. So when the sultry, sinuous take on 
the slow-grind rumba Obsesion, Pedro Flores’ 
1947 composition comes around, the bravado 
vocal makes you stand up and pay attention. 
Unfortunately, the singer is not named — it 
could be either Ray De La Paz, Frankie 
Vasquez or Herman Olivera — but know that 
this is no Ricky Martin salsa lite. Rather, this 
is One great dance record ... and the Spanish 
Harlem Orchestra is one hot band. 

— By Gordon Morash 


The Hush 

Dark to the Sky 

Mawsom and Wareham Music Ltd. 
(MWMCD SP54) 

According to The Hush’s web site, Dave 
Burland thinks Dark To The Sky is the best 
album he’s heard in a decade. Well, no offense 
Dave, but you must’ve had your head up your 
ass for ten years; this album is a sorry mess. 
Despite a couple of very talented gents (Bob 
Fox and Jed Grimes) and a solid backing 
group, Dark To The Sky is a collection of great 
Northumbrian songs screaming to be released 
from their burden of jazz-lite sax solos, smoth- 
ering keyboards, and naff pop-rock arrange- 
ments. (And we won’t mention the shades-of- 
Hawkwind cover art.) That said, some pieces 
are better than others: The Row in the Gutter 
avoids the excesses of much of the rest of the 
album (and wins points for its sly nod to 
C&W) and their anthemic take on Byker Hill 
might actually get your head bobbing. But two 
songs are not,unfortunately, worth the price of 
admission. 

— By Richard Thornley 


Nanci Griffith 
Winter Marquee 
Rounder 
1166132202 

In which Nanci leads her band through 14 
of her favourite numbers in front of a real live 
audience. Things get off to a fine start with an 


excellent rendition of John Prine’s Speed of the 


Sound of Loneliness. Other major highlights 
include Traveling Through, I Wish It Would 
Rain, Listen to the Radio, and The Flyer,,. 
Nanci duets with Emmylou Harris to great 
effect on Julie Gold’s Good Night, New York. 
Townes Van Zandt’s White Freight Liner Blues 
closes the album with Nanci trading vocals 
with long time band leader James Hooker and 
features some fine electric guitar licks from 
Chas Williams. There are also 4 new songs (8 
if you buy the DVD) which will no doubt 
become hits with the fans. Many of the songs 
from Winter Marquee have been reborn as a 
consequence of Nanci’s burgeoning involve- 
ment with the Vietnam Veterans of America 
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Eliza Carthy 
Foundation - which she calls “the most selfless 
organization out there contributing to humani- 
ty”. Rolling Stone perhaps summed it up best 
when they said, Winter Marquee succeeds as 
both the perfect primer for newcomers, and for 
veteran fans, a reaffirmation of why she was 
worth caring about.” 

— By Tim Readman 


Christy Moore 
Live At Vicar Street 
Newberry Recording 
508635.2 

As a tule, it is best and sensible not to serve 
up Christy Moore’s music to the musical 
equivalent of peanut eaters and popcorn 
crunchers. People who like to sit back and be 
spoonfed entertainment might choke or get 
upset. He has also upset, offended or rallied 
people in the past with his post-Fenian songs. 
He has his lapses: Johnny Duhan’s pap-fest 
The Voyage with all its yuckiness about first 
mate and crew nonsense certainly upsets me 
but on a practical level in concert it signals a 
break for the bogs in the old vitreous china 
sense. Live At Vicar Street is part documentary 
snapshot, part collection of mainly old materi- 
al hail-Mary’d in concert, part sirenish wail to 
the completist. As such, it joins a handful of 
earlier Moore albums with titles such as At 
The Point (1994) and Live In Dublin (1978). 

All thirteen kosher tracks (the thirteenth is a 
spoken introduction to Noel Brazil’s fourteenth 
Metropolitan) were recorded between 
December 2001 and February 2002 in Dublin 
and Cork with Don and Dec (Donal Lunny and 
Declan Sinnott) supporting as only they can, 
albeit in a style an age far removed from their 
dust-devil days together in Moving Hearts. 


What you get is a serving of MacColl’s First 
Time Ever I Saw Your Face, Jimmy 
McCarthy’s Ride On, McGowan’s A Pair of 
Brown Eyes, Johnny Mulhearn’s Continental 
Céilidh —a list song to rival Moore’s own 
similarly represented fest-fest Lisdoonvarna 
and Wally Page’s Biko Drum. Less predictable 
inclusions are Dave Goulder’s January Man, 
Don Lange’s timelessly pertinent (so long as 
the CIA never-endingly plays fuckwit with for- 
eign lives and societies) Allende — a staple of 
Moving Hearts’ repertoire—and Floyd 
Westerman’s Quiet Desperation, W.B. Yeats’ 
Wandering Aengus. Right now, the missing 
sound on Vicar Street, as is commonplace in 
similar endeavours, is the lap of water being 
trod. Still, in a couple of years’ time this fine 
collection may attain, like Live In Dublin has, 
a greater significance for the insights it reveals 
into Moore’s progression through music and 
life. 

— By Ken Hunt 


Eliza Carthy 
Anglicana 
Topic 
Topic TSCD539 

Eliza Carthy is exactly what English folk 
music needs. A creatively inspired artist full of 
youthful zest with a real passion for singing 
and playing that is evident throughout her 
work. Her last major label outing was the 
more poppy Angels and Cigarettes which saw 
her heading in a direction leading to the likes 
of Bjork and Massive Attack. Anglicana is a 
return to her roots in English music and fea- 
tures an enviable array of supporting players 
including Martin Carthy, Martin Green, Ben 
Ivitsky, Mary Macmaster, Dan Tim Van Eyken 
and Norma Waterson. Standout tracks are 
Limbo which poetically weaves the tale of a 
profligate dilettante’s fall and rise, the jaunty 
Little Gypsy Girl, Pretty Ploughboy which 
uses the tune for Barley and the Rye to great 
effect, and the soulful Bold Privateer with 
Eliza in particularly fine and plaintive voice. 
There are still some contemporary sounds and 
production techniques here but they never get 
in the way of delivering the material fresh to 
the listeners ears. This is a lesson for others in 
the art of keeping it alive by keeping it real. 
My hat is off to this extremely talented young 
woman. Buy this CD and yours will be too! 

— By Tim Readman 


Eamonn Coyne 
Through the Round Window 


Compass Records 
7 4345 2 

Through the Round Window is the solo 
debut of virtuoso tenor banjo player Eamonn 
Coyne. It is a combination of traditional tunes 
and more stylistically diverse music. His play- 
ing is crisp and precise but has loads of feel. 
Western Swing shows off his jazzy chops. 


On Nine String Susannah, he tackles 
American old-tyme fiddle tunes with banjoist 
Alison Brown. The more traditional tunes 
include Whistling Reels, Mazurka & Jigs and 
the languid Tommy & Jerry which blends 
tunes by Tommy Peoples and Cape Breton’s 
Jerry Holland. 

He is lucky to have friends who are such 
fine musicians and contribute enormously to 
the vitality of this recording. Eamonn Coyne is 
a name we'll be seeing a lot more of. He could 
do for his instrument what Sharon Shannon 
did for the accordion. Keep you ears open 
because you don’t want to miss this one! 

— By Tim Readman 


John Mann 


Acoustic Kitty 
Nettwerk 
0 6700 30267 2 7 

Acoustic Kitty is the debut solo album from 
John Mann, front man of Spirit of the West. 
Ably produced by Michael Phillip Wojewoda 
(Barenaked Ladies, Spirit of the West, 
Rheostatics) and features 13 Mann originals. 
The backing is subtle and understated. There’s 
a poppy feel to much of the material and more 
than a hint of Beatles’ influence in the 
melodies. John’s singing is strong throughout 
and his lyrics do the trick. The themes are 
mainly drawn from personal experience. A Lot 
To Learn is a twisted tale of a bloke comfort- 
ing a woman whose been dumped while trying 
to seduce her at the same time. Red Deer? 
describes the delights of a bar in this Alberta 
town which boasts scantily clad waitresses 
serving family brunch. The somewhat nutty 
title track tells the unlikely but true tale of a 
CIA project to wire a cat full of electronic 
bugging equipment so it could be used for sur- 


Ewan McColl: The King Has Landed 
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veillance purposes. A few seconds after being 
released in the park the cat was squashed flat 
under the wheels of a passing cab. 

As John says, “This album was good for me 
in that I had to follow my song writing 
through to the end without leaning on someone 
else to help me through the tough and boring 
bits.” Well we should be glad he did. This is a 
fine CD. 

— By Tim Readman 


Various Artists 
The King Has Landed: Songs of the 
Jacobite Risings 
Greentrax Recordings 
CDTRAX 234 

The Jacobite rebellions of 1715 and 1745 
left an indelible mark on the blood-stained 
pages of Anglo-Scottish history. Depending on 
the degree to which your vision is clouded by 
the mists of romanticism they were either an 
act of supreme folly or a noble attempt to 
crown the rightful heir to the throne. One thing 
is for sure, there were some fine songs written 
about this era. From Ye Jacobites by Name a 
scathing attack on blind devotion to the Stuart 
cause, to the pro-Bonnie Prince Charlie Wha’ll 
be King but Charlie; from stories of famous 
victories like The Haughs of Cromdale to 
laments for bitter defeat as in The Glencoe 
Massacre, the legends are retold here to good 
effect. There is a satisfying mixture of tradi- 
tional and the contemporary material on this 
fine recording. Featured artists include Robin 
Laing, The Corries, Ewan McColl and 
Coelbeg. As a descendant of the mercenary 
Geordies hired to fight the Scots I have a less 
reverential attitude to the Stuarts. I am remind- 
ed of the words of Billie Connolly, “Bonnie 
Prince Charlie? Why would anyone want a 
king who’s named after three sheepdogs?” 

— By Tim Readman 


Mary Story 
From The Heart 


Independent 
MSCD 001 

Mary Story grew up hearing her mother sing 
songs like The Gypsy Rover, The Green 
Bushes, and Marrow Bones. While living in 
Birmingham, England her interest in this 
music was rekindled by a visit to a folk club. 
She toured a bit before relocating to Nova 
Scotia where she continued to perform. She 
has now finally got round to recording a CD of 
her favourite songs and a fine disc it is too. 

She has a voice a little reminiscent of Linda 
Thompson. It has warmth and character and 
suits the material presented here perfectly. 
Highlights include Ploughman Laddies and 
The Fair Flower of Northumberland. The 
instrumentation includes Mary on dulcimer 
and a well arranged blend of fiddle, cello, 
whistes, guitar and mandolin. The use of 
bowed psaltery on the opening track Oh Are 
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You Sleeping Maggie? is particularly ear- 
catching. Mary says “My hope now is that 
other people will learn to enjoy these songs as 
much as I have enjoyed them over the years.” 
I’m sure they will Mary, I’m sure they will. 
— By Tim Readman 


Howard Gladstone 
Sunflowers Light The Room 
Independent 

HGALOO1 

I get sent a lot of records like this. Slick stu- 
dio musicianship and glossy production with 
hyperbolic promo sheets. Example: “The 
nature of fate, time, coincidence, synchronici- 
ty, justice, spirituality, failed and renewed rela- 
tionships, are themes that appear and reappear 
in different shapes and styles." 

My own take on it is not pretty at all. “A 
self indulgent performance where the artist is 
trying too hard to be poetic and sensitive. He 
has very important feelings and he wants to 
share them” is what I say. From the Grand 
Canal to the Birth Canal, life is a river that 


flows, he intones in his annoying wavering 


voice. Vibrate to a rhythm never heard he 

implores. For all its quasi-spirituality this is 

ugly music. Someone is crying, ease my pain, 

I’m so afraid of the dark, he whimpers. Well 

have a cup of tea, turn the light on and cheer 

up bonnie lad. It might never happen. Next! 
— By Tim Readman 


Various Artists 


The Rough Guide to the Music of Mexico 
Rough Guide 

RGNET 1098 CD 

Various Artists 


The Rough Guide to the Hungarian Music 
Rough Guide 
RGNET 1092 CD 

What do Mexico and Hungary have in com- 
mon with each other? The answer is absolutely 
nothing, but for the fact that they are the two 
latest countries to have their music packaged 
into Rough Guide’s audio introductory series 
to world music. 

Of the two, Mexico is the more surprising. 
Listen to the almost ska-influenced pop-punk of 
Cafe Tacuba, or the crazed marching band mad- 
ness of — deep breath, now — Banda El Recodo 
De Don Cruz Lizarraga. Nor is the latter the 
only peculiar brass band represented here. 
Check out the swooping blats of Banda La 
Michocana. Ska, incidentally, is a force in 
Mexican music, somehow having found its way 
into the mix with more indigenous forms such 
as merengue. Salon Victoria is one of the more 
energetic practitioners of the upbeat music. For 
its part, Los De Abajo cranks out a very dance- 
able mix of merengue, polka and punk. 

Of course, the more traditional music of 
Mexico is represented here. Mariachi Reyes 
Del Aserradero plays, what else, mariachi 
music, the traditional string band music of 
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Mexico in the 1940s and ‘50s. Los Halcones 
De Salitrillo play the jaunty style known as 
Norteno, better known on our side of the bor- 
der as Tex-Mex, while a number of groups 
offer traditional ballads. 

Overall, The Rough Guide to the Music of 
Mexico is a far more well-rounded introduc- 
tion than the Guide to Hungarian music. For 
whatever reason, that recording concentrates 
on the country’s stringed heritage and more 
contemporary forms, but almost entirely neg- 
lects Hungary’s terrific brass outfits. That’s a 
shame since the region has produced so many 
wonderful horn players. 

Nonetheless, the guide contains its fair share 
of novelty. While the rock music of The 
Transsylvanians is fairly picayune, they do 
have one of the best names going. But, pre- 
dictably, this disc plays up the region’s gloom 
and gypsy heritage, although the twist on the 
latter is Fekete Vonat’s “gypsy rap.’ Judging 
from the result, P-Daddy can likely sleep 
soundly at nights. 


After awhile, the screechy fiddle groups blur 


into one another and the end result is a record- 
ing that sounds like the soundtrack to a bad, 
silent horror film. In fairness, like all the 
Rough Guide albums, the Guide to Hungarian 
Music features excellent liner notes that will 
point the listener toward more music, should 
they so desire. 


— By Charles Mandel 


Alfredo Rodriguez Los Acereko 


Cuban Jazz 
Naxos World 
76046-2 

It takes some nerve to title your recording 
Cuban Jazz. That’s kind of like claiming 
you're the best of the best when it comes to 
the form. Well, let it be said, Alfredo 


Rodriguez Los Acereko isn't half-bad at all. He 


definitely knows a thing or two about the 
style. He trained with Bill Evans as a young 
man, worked in Miami with flautist Jose 
Fajardo, and recorded with Jesus Alemany’s 
Cubanismo outfit. 

Here he leads a charging nine-piece band that 
includes Bobby Carcases on vocal and Ruben 
Chaviano on violin. This is one tight group, 
working lockstep through extremely complex 
arrangements, their instruments practically glued 
together. On Caravan, the band darts through a 
series of sharp time changes, always working 
their way back to the languorous, slightly Arabic 
theme. At one point, Manuel Machado cuts 
loose with trumpet solo of frenzied single notes 
that pins you back in your chair, before moving 
aside to let Rodriguez show off his flamboyant 
keyboard style. 

Underneath all this is an unbelievably solid 
rhythm section. Oscarito Rodiguez puts down 
some very inventive bass — knocking out a 


particularly noteworthy solo on Blues 
Guaguanco, while J.L. Quintana, Tata Guines, 
R. Evangelisti and Joel Hierrezuelo on percus- 
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sion churn away. The recording's nine tracks 
are ultimately a warm-up to the blistering 
Latin jazz blow-out, the 12-minute Pa’gozar, 
which continues as many rattling timbales, 
shrieking trumpet solos and passionate vocal 
chants as any good Cuban jazz fan could pos- 
sibly want. 

— By Charles Mandel 


Elyra Campbell 
Girl in a Tree 
Inependent 
ELRAO2 

There are many reasons to be thankful for 
such international phenomena as Riverdance. 
A resurgence in the appreciation for Celtic 
music in all its guises — traditional, as well as 
ersatz — is likely at the top of the list. One of 
them, however, is not Girl in a Tree, 
Vancouver singer Elyra Campbell’s second 
album and her first recording since 1995. 
While owing an obvious debt to Enya, Sinead 
O’Connor, and all the other lasses before her, 
Campbell is moody when it’s called for, and 
happy when it’s not. Problem is, in moving 
from A to B, her singing can be a deficit, par- 
ticularly where it counts most — in pitch and 
projection. Campbell’s is a tiny, though fluid, 
voice physically, and while its delicacy works 
for many songs, there are many on this album 
that call more emphasis on delivery. Several, 
such as The Willows of Jericho and Circle of 
Dreams, rely on a trembling breathiness that is 
not everyone’s cup of tea. And the ethereal, 
droning atmosphere often presented here as 
accompaniment, in itself a bit of a cliché in 
Celtic fare, can make a musical experience 
interminable. However, if I could choose one 
tune that would draw me to her song-circle, it 
would be the Island Spinning Song, a tradi- 
tional Hebridean piece in Gaelic that displays 
ably her nimble voice. 

— By Gordon Morash 


The Mighty Rooster 
Red Room 


Rising Damp Records 
RIDCD004 

Apparently, The Mighty Rooster evolved 
into the strange genre straddling beast that you 
see today. What the f...? The singer sounds 
like a weird amalgamation of Spandau Ballet’s 
Tony Hadley and Jethro Tull’s lan Anderson. 
The music is progressive pomp rock. The 
lyrics are mostly stupid. The playing is totally 
competent but the arrangements are baffling 
and the guitar solos are too many. All sound 
like Martin Barre and never get anywhere. The 
Two Fingered Jig, features quotes from Alice 
Cooper’s Schools Out and Deep Purple’s Black 
Night. If this had come out in 1972 I probably 
would have liked some of it and filed it along- 
side my extensive Gentle Giant collection. ll 
say this for Mighty Rooster: they made me 
laugh. Play this CD dressed in a cape, a cod- 


Elyra Campbell 
piece and ballet tights. Play air guitar along 
with it. Listen in amazement to their anachro- 
nistic meanderings. Just make sure the curtains 
are drawn before you start. 

— By Tim Readman 


Pete Oakley 


Long Shadows 
Gaslight Records 
gascd003 

Pete Oakley blends folk with acoustic blues. 
Personally, I prefer the folky material to the 
blues. Must’ve Rained All Night is a good 
solid protest song with some cool lyrics like 
The Green Man is slowly turning brown 
around the edges. The Day they Closed the 
Folk Club Down is a sort of English folk ver- 
sion of Don McLean’s American Pie the day 
the music died, etc. The title track was record- 
ed live at the New Pokey Hole in Netherseal 
and reveals a strong resemblance to Clive 
Gregson in both playing and singing style. 
Overall, this CD is a bit rough round the 
edges. It sounds to me like it needs to be 
remastered, as certain frequencies really peak 
out when you turn it up loud. A worthy effort 
but in need of a little more care and attention. 

— By Tim Readman 


Martin Nolan 
Bright Silver Dark Wood 
Independent 

Martin learned his piping from a wonderful 
source in John Keenan Sr., father of well- 
known piper Paddy Keenan. Bright Silver 
Dark Wood is his second album and has been 
hailed as “an aural feast of musical soul 
food” Urish Music Magazine). It features a 
mix of traditional tunes and self-composed 
material. The playing is fine and the record- 
ing quality excellent. His press quotes are lit- 
tered with references like “Nolan’s playing 


has an untutored, dangerous quality that 
delights” and “fine Celtic music delivered with 
verve and finesse.” For me, though, this is a 
record of exact and accurate playing with odd 
moments of exuberance such as The Suite Reel 
set. Overall, it has a stately and serious feel to 
it, there being little evidence of the jaunty 
humour we associate with other Irish pipers 
such as the aforementioned Paddy Keenan and 
Liam Og O’Flynn. Nevertheless, this is a qual- 
ity CD which fans of Irish music and those of 
broader taste can both appreciate. 

— By Tim Readman 


The Blue Madonna 


Jane and Gord 
JGOO1 

Ten original songs from the pen of B.C.’s 
Jane Eamon. The title track is the strongest 
with its mournful harmonica and its tale 
among the scenes of poverty and hunger at the 
Blue Madonna Gospel Mission. Also worthy 
of note are the David Gray-inspired Why Can't 
We Learn To Let it Be and the keenly observed 
Heartbreak Train featuring travellers on the 
Vancouver Island Railway. There are a few 
sentimentally romantic songs, too, which can 
get a bit sweet and sickly for my taste in 
places, most notably on Edible Love Song. All 
in all, this is a well recorded and well played 
debut that promises better things to come. 

— By Tim Readman 


David P. Smith 
Hurtin’ Dance Party 
DPSmith 
DPS02 

There are some artists like Jim White, 
Captain Beefheart, or Tom Waits, whose 
eccentric soundscapes seem to come right out 
of their psyches. You can’t separate their per- 
sonalities from their work. Canadian alt-coun- 
try artist David P. Smith would obviously like 
to be one of those artists, and has designed his 
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The Laws 
debut CD accordingly. There’s spacey-echoing 
production, waltzy accordion, and wavering 
saw accompaniment to the regular country 
rock instrumentation and boozy singing. 
However, what makes these types of artists 
significant is that they have something original 
and compelling to say. This is where Smith 
falls short. The best he can seem to come up 
with is: The troubled soul of a louse is pea 
green. Or: I get drunk all by myself/I can mut- 
ter all night under my breath. Where the other 
artists mentioned reveal layers both lyrically 
and instrumentally with each successive listen- 
ing, you've pretty well heard everything Smith 
has to offer on one pass. Despite instrumental 
contributions by the likes of Tolan McNeil of 
Carolyn Mark and Her Room-Mates fame, the 
disc just isn’t compelling. 

— By Barry Hammond 


The Wrenfields 
Seconds 
Independent 
8468211 

Having won for Outstanding Country 
Artist/Group and Outstanding Country 
Recording for their first disc, 21st Century 
Pioneer, at the 2002 Detroit Music Awards as 
well as Outstanding Country Vocalist for their 
singer, Noreen Novrocki, the Dearborn, 
Michigan band seems poised to follow their 
influences like Wilco, The Jayhawks and 
Lucinda Williams on to greater success. Like 
that first record, Seconds, is produced by Tyler 
Brown, who worked with ex-Jayhawks front 
man, Mark Olson, and singer/songwriter 
Victoria Williams. David Wolfenberger, drum- 
mer for Mark Olson and The Creek Dippers, 
also appears on this disc, adding banjo, guitar 
and mountain dulcimer. It’s a very clean, 
upbeat, version of Alt-Country/Americana, 
designed for radio play and lacking any dark 
underbelly which might scare off the shiny, 
happy people REM satirized in their song. 

— By Barry Hammond 
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John Guliak & The Lougan Brothers 


The Black Monk 
Mint Records, Inc. 
#MRD-062 

John Guliak touches all the alt-country icons 
from Gram Parsons (whose Tompall Glaser 
and Harlan Howard penned Streets of 
Baltimore he opens with) to Townes Van Zandt 
(Loretta) on The Black Monk. To his credit, he 
does a kick-ass version of the first with hot 
guitar supplied by Tolan McNeil and backing 
vocals by Carolyn Mark. Guliak’s major asset 
is a somewhat strange, wavering, but very 
memorable voice, which once heard is difficult 
to forget. His own songwriting is pretty strong, 
too. His Oh! Canada, Living On Grace, and 
Follow Me are likely candidates to be covered 
by other artists further on down the road. He 
also tips a hat to old time country with Carter 
and Ralph Stanley’s Hey! Hey! Hey!. All in all, 
a pretty satisfying outing from Guliak and 
friends. 

— By Barry Hammond 


The Laws 


Two 
A Major Label Records 
AMLOO1 

A flair for vocal harmony singing is the first 
thing that strikes the listener about The Laws, 
the Ontario duo whose music covers the span 
of bluegrass, country, and even folk. They are 
also accomplished musicians, John working 
guitar and mandolin, while Michele plays gui- 
tar and bass. They’re also pretty talented in the 
songwriting field. This debut disc showcases 
those talents and backs them up with solid ses- 
sion playing from Elliot Polsky, Jim Dorin, and 
Shawn Pierce on drums, pedal steel, and piano 
respectively. John Law got his first taste of 
cross-country playing when one of Canada’s 
biggest booking agencies tapped his talent for a 
Crosby, Stills, Nash and Young tribute band, 
Four Way Street, which toured for seven years. 
Now, with his wife, Michele, Law may get to 
make some original musical history of his own. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Chris Stuart 
Angels of Mineral Springs 
Backcountry Music 
BCK-836 

There’s a lot of talk about “purity,” in coun- 
try music, especially in bluegrass. Meanwhile, 
artists like Alison Krauss and Union Station 
are going right ahead and forging new tradi- 
tions. Chris Stuart may be another such artist. 
A working banjo player for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, Stuart has concentrated on his songwrit- 
ing, singing and guitar playing on his debut 
disc for Backcountry. Those songwriting skills 
won him first place in both the bluegrass and 
gospel categories at the 1993 Merlefest Chris 
Austin songwriting contest. That’s fitting as 
his songs seem equally at home in both cate- 
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gories. Something about the word “purity,” 
could also be applied to both his high lone- 
some voice and that of the other fine vocalist 
on his disc, Pam Daley. Ron Block, another 
banjo and guitar player (from Krauss’s Union 
Station) contributes to several tracks. Some of 


the tastiest playing on the disc, however, is 
contributed by standout violin player, Gabe 
Witcher. Bluegrass continues to evolve. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Coco Mbassi 
Sepia 
Tinder 
861102 

An incredibly gifted Cameroonian singer 
with a lulling, seductive voice (she won the 
1996 Radio France Internationale Découvertes 
Prize in the African category), who brings 
plenty of subtle imagination to her songs, Coc 
Mbassi is a talent who’s going places. From 
unaccompanied vocal (Mbombo) to some sub- 
tle, spare R&B (Muka Mwam) she completely 
in control of the material and the textures, with 
excellent poise and confidence for a debut. 
She’s not afraid of taking chances, layering 
voices over percussion on /wiyw, and bringing 
in modern string arrangements on Mundene 
and D. Responsible for most of the songs and 
the arrangements she’s already a towering tal- 
ent, arriving fully formed, and destined for 
great things indeed. 

— By Chris Nickson 


Carolyn Mark and the Room-mates 


Terrible Hostess 
Mint Records, Inc. 
#MRD-061 

Previously known for her work with Neko 
Case, as the other half of The Corn Sisters, 
and also her stint in the all-girl rock band The 
Vinaigrettes, this is Carolyn Mark’s second 
solo disc and her first to be recorded in the 
studio. Laid down on two-inch tape at Zero 
Gravity in Mark’s home territory of Victoria, 
B.C., the disc has a nice clean sound that 
showcases not only her piano work, guitar 
playing and voice but also lets the listener 
appreciate both the humor and the intelligence 
of her songwriting. Solid backing from her 
real-life room-mates Tolan McNeil on guitar 
and bass and Garth Johnson on drums round 
out the basic tracks but just because it was 
recorded in the studio doesn’t mean that it 
doesn’t have the spontaneity of Mark’s first 
disc, Party Girl, which was recorded in 
numerous locations across the country. 
There’s still a party atmosphere on the disc in 
songs like the title track, After Bar Party at 
Our House, and Country In The City and plen- 
ty of variety, extending even to the bluesy 
trumpet on Chumpville. There’s also lots of 
guest spots from other alt-country regulars, 
including The Ramblin’ Roses Revue (Luann 
Kowalek, Jen Kraatz and Wendy McNeil) who 
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sing backing vocals on Dirty Little Secret. Her 
mother may think Mark isn’t up to her stan- 
dards as a hostess but this disc is a testament 
to the fact that she can certainly throw a mean 
recording session. 
— By Barry Hammond 


Bert Jansch 
Edge Of A Dream 
Sanctuary 

06076 84582-1 

Edge of a Dream is an apt title for the latest 
Bert Jansch album. One gets the feeling the 
listener is never really invited in on the dream. 
The title track with its overbearing electric 
guitar and its sub par rock, baby rock lyrics 
leave you scrambling for substance. As the 
signature Jansch guitar style surfaces on All 
That Remains the ethereal vocals of Hope 
Sandoval end up producing a tune more in the 
realm of Morcheeba or Lamb. 

What is On Your Mind? has Jansch playing 
everything but the drums which results in a 
sloppy little pop ditty meandering and loose 
and has the listener wondering was that track 
really the keeper? 

It isn’t until Sweet Death, a duet with violin- 
ist Dave Swarbrick, that we hear a hint of the 
emotion and drama we’ ve come to expect 
from Bert Jansch. But La Luna a tepid Spanish 
guitar piece, once again finds Bert out of his 
element, only to be drawn back by Swarbrick 
to his sense of place in Gypsy Dave. 

The Quiet Joys of Brotherhood shines among 
its dull counterparts, despite spotty vocals from 
Loren Jansch. Maybe its because Bert Jansch 
has taken on the roles of engineer, mixer, pro- 
ducer and musician that this album comes 


across as such an uneven effort. I suspect that 
had he enlisted the help of a producer a lot of 
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this material would not have made it to disc. 
— By Jay Knutson 


Duoud 


Wild Serenade 
Label Bleu 
LBLC 2528 

Duoud have been making waves in Europe 
for several months; it’s easy to understand 
why. Oudists Mehdi Haddab and Samdj 
(who’s broken plenty of new ground as a solo 
artist) live up to the record’s title, helped out 
by electric guitar, electric cello, violin, drums, 
and percussion, all surrounding their own fine 
playing and Samdj’s computer beats and 
atmospheres. By the time you've reached the 
second track, Racailles, with its on-the-edge 
guitar, you know you’re on a trip, and it does- 
n’t let up. The ouds are, of course, front and 
center, fueling the fire that burns merrily 
around them. They’re not afraid of their roots, 
as they show on Le Retour D’Ulysse, but they 
mix them with new tendrils, keeping the plant 
healthy. And Midnight For Dancing With 
Friends In Your Living Room offers an irre- 
sistible remix of an earlier track, Chase. For 
once, a band that lives up to the hype. 

— By Chris Nickson 


Bob Snider 


Stealin’ Home 
Borealis 
BCD149 

Once again, Snider has come up with a 
wonderful collection of songs, some taking a 
humorous approach to life and others being 
poignant observations on the type of characters 
the singer has known. There have been dozens 
of songs written about dogs but Dog is proba- 
bly destined to be a classic and is certainly one 
of the funniest songs ever written on the sub- 


ject. The lyrics to How to Build a Fence read 


literally like a set of how-to directions but that 
doesn’t do justice to how the song actually 
comes across. Telephone Pole Blues is another 
song that has very amusing lyrics, starting 
with the opening lines: My love for you/is like 
a house on fire./It’s going nowhere/but it’s run- 
ning wild. 

Stealin Home is produced by David Baxter, 
who also produced Words and Music, Snider’s 
second EMI album. As on the two previous 
albums, the arrangements do justice to the 
songs. They are spare but subtle, with the 
pianist (Bob Wiseman) and the rhythm section 
(Terry Wilkins and Michelle Josef) adding just 
the right flourishes. Snider himself can be a 
cool jazz singer, replete with scat singing, as 
in the opening song, one called On a 

Night Like This. Granny 1, which segues 
into Granny I1, is a composite character study 
based on some people Snider used to know. 
The last song on the album is Enthusiasm, 
which could become an anthem of sorts. 
Anyone who heard and liked Snider’s EMI 


albums should find this one to be of equal 
interest. 
— By Paul-Emile Comeau 


Various Artists 
Six Strings North Of The Border, Vol. II 


Borealis Records 
BCD 142 

Producer Bill Garrett notes that he won- 
dered whether he could find enough players 
that could match the calibre of what was heard 
on Six Strings North Of The Border Vol. 1 (the 
first guitar compilation album from Borealis 
Records). The answer of course, was yes, and 
this CD is the proof. 

Offering a wide selection of guitar styles 
and approach, from bluegrass to flamenco, 
celtic to blues, this album still yields a symme- 
try and consistency in the tradition of labels 
such as Windham Hill or Narada. 

Highlights include Terry Tufts deftly execut- 
ed Dorval’s Decent, a lovely slide piece that 
emerges from an opening barrage of reverb 
and effects. Victoria’s Marc Atkinson Trio con- 
tributes the Django-esque Frederic’s Closet, a 
flourish of articulate flat-picking. Also from 
the west coast, Zubot and Dawson show their 
chops and compositional skill in the lyrical 
Wedding Song. A gem from the album 
Happybody by Ottawa’s Alex Houghton is 
included, as is the southern slide melancholy 
of Colin Linden’s /n The Deep Field. 

Vol. I] weaves its way through 16 tracks and 
finishes strong with bluesman Michael Jerome 
Brown’s Guitar Mama, and the trad-Celtic 
closer, Rose Of Allendale from Bob MacLean. 

After completition there is no doubt that 
there will be room kept open for Volume III in 
the CD rack. 

— By Jay Knutson 


Eleni Mandell 


Country For True Lovers 
Zedtone 
ZED 003 

Los Angeles songstress Eleni Mandell is a 
critic’s darling who deserves wider recogni- 
tion. Three earlier albums stamped her as an 
artist of depth and passion, with her debut, 
Wishbone, being especially compelling. On 
these, her songs and voice had a dark, noir-ish 
quality that continually elicited comparisons to 
P.J. Harvey, Tom Waits and Nick Cave. 

Country For True Lovers is something of a 
stylistic detour. Occasional flirtations with 
country music earlier has escalated into a full- 
blooded country album. Nothing wrong with 
that, but conforming to a genre doesn’t do full 
justice to Eleni’s free-spirited talent. Her 
singing remains both haunting and charming, 
but it is definitely more restrained here. 
Countrified originals nestle alongside covers 
of tunes associated with Merle Haggard, Irma 
Thomas (the lovely /t’s Raining), and Tammy 
Wynette. Her songwriting still impresses, as on 
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Terry Tufts: Six Strings North of the Border 
the gentle and sparse album closer, Blue 
Ribbon Eyes. 

By most standards, this is a fine album, if 
not quite up to the exquisite quality of Neko 
Case’s Blacklisted. By the high standards 
Mandell has set earlier, however, it is a slight 
disappointment. 

— By Kerry Doole 


Paul Hyde 


The Big Book of Sad Songs: Volume 1 
Slophouse records/Bongobeat records 
7 6700 31962 2 1 

Paul Hyde is best remembered for his role 
as lead singer of the Payola$, who enjoyed a 
fair amount of success — gold and platinum 
albums and four Juno awards — before parting 
ways in 1988. 

After a brief collaboration with the late Bob 
Rock, Hyde embarked on a solo career. His 
latest release, The Big Book of Sad Songs: 
Volume 1, is largely an album of emotionally- 
charged poetry set to music. Among its gems, / 
Miss My Mind the Most, apparently inspired 
by a bumper sticker: Victory was not mine to 
have/it came to other men/No daring feats on 


foreign streets/no history making pen/The ship 


I sailed was lost in fog/some distance from the 
coast/Of all the things I lost this year/I miss 
my mind the most. 

Hyde possesses a truly cynical sense of 
humor. For example, he describes the birth of 
Runner on the Seashore as, ‘fat bastard goes 
for a run and sees some nature’. To whit: An 
eagle killed a seagull/plucked him right out of 
the sky/Took him helpless to the seashore/a 
circle of crows watched him die/As I ran by. 

While he blends dark poetry with caustic 
wit, he introduces a list of characters worthy 
of a Shakespeare play. Be it Loudmouth, 
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Drunken Lover or Maddest of the Mad. This is 
such a refreshing change from the mindless 
computer generated rubbish that seems to find 
success in the charts these days. Hyde truly 
deserves widespread recognition for this 
album. 

— By John Minter 


Lara Herscovich 
There 
La Rama Records 

From the first track, it is perfectly clear that 
this disc is the product of musicians who care 
deeply about their craft. Herscovich mixes folk 
with elements of jazz and Latin rhythms, sung 
in both English and Spanish, and anoints them 
with her often sultry vocals that approximate 
those of Natalie Merchant’s (at her most mel- 
low). Her vocal range is somewhat limited but 
each song is awash with outstanding accompa- 
niment on guitar and mandolin (Pierce 
Campbell), and the acoustic (Jaco-fired) bass 
of Scott Petito, expertly recorded. Cello com- 
pliments compositions like Haunted Heart and 
the opening track, taking them deeper into the 
dark shadows beyond what is normally 
unachievable by traditional singer-songwriters. 
The title track — one of the disc’s highlights — 
enjoys the additional mournful cry of lap steel 
guitar. And always, Petito’s sliding bass offers 
contrast to her clear alto voice. All is not 
gloom and doom — there is fun to be found on 
the more upbeat but bittersweet Leave It In 
The Landfill and the slightly twisted but still 
sarcastic, Tequila Over Turkey. With 11 of 12 
original tracks, Herscovich proves herself to 
be a prolific force in the singer-songwriter 
game, underlined by the fact that her own 
label — La Rama (The Branch) gives back to 
the community in the form of recycling of 
materials and nonprofit donations to environ- 
mental concerns. If only she could lighten up 
with her material and lift her voice to the same 
plateau as that created by her arrangements, all 
would be right with the world. 

— By Eric Thom 


Kimberly Rew 


Grand Central Revisited 
Bongobeat records 
76700 31961 22 

Kimberly Rew was one of the founding 
members of Katrina and the Waves and 
penned their big hit Walking On Sunshine. 
Being as he is obviously capable of writing 
some good material, it didn’t take long to real- 
ize that this album was going to be a disap- 
pointment. It seems like Rew has taken his 
naturally light style and tried to make it rock. 
A case in point would be the song EC Blues 
which is a tribute to the late rocker Eddie 
Cochran: If you want to feel as good as we 
do/sing yea, yea, yea/If you want to feel as 
good as we do sing yea, yea, yea/Do the 
bop/Oh rock around the soda shop/Yeah your 
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looking real nice/we got the blue suede 
news/were gonna rock to the rhythm of the 
Eddie Cochran blues tonight. This is mixed with 
heavy doses of extended electric guitar solos. 

Part of the problem is that Rew’s writing is 
much better suited to the female voice, which 
is probably why Katrina and the Waves found 
success, and why the Bangles recorded his 
Going Down to Liverpool Rew obviously has a 
lot to offer as a songwriter but it;s not evident 
here. 

— By John Minter 


Blue 


Something Borrowed Something 
SanityCheck 
SCM-69011 

This is one odd CD and cottage industry 
seemingly built around a man named Blue. His 
guitar-playing and vocals are distinctly dark 
with a strong rockabilly/rock flavour that is 
billed as an alternative to alternative music. 
Experimental comes to mind. Yet there are 
moments of truly inspired songwriting and 
guitar-playing here across its 11 songs, includ- 
ing an impressive rendition of Elvis’ Hound 
Dog (the only cover) with odd salsa-type horn 
signatures, other-wordly percussion and dan- 
gerously-accurate Elvis vocal delivery. Billed 
as “blues on the rocks with a twist”, elements 
of blues and what can only be called “psy- 
chobilly” are evident across this truly eclectic 
collection of twisted tunes. The influences are 
impossible to trace but Tonio K, Don Vliet, 
and the Addams Family come to mind. And as 
odd as this sounds, it’s incredibly listenable if 
not highly likeable. Fistful of Bartabs and My 
Drinkin’ (has saved your life) demonstrate 
Blues’ playful outlook on life. Yet one cannot 
help but be concerned for his mental state 
(SanityCheck may be much more than the 
name of his label) and you can’t help but 
imagine he parties with folks like Roky 
Erickson and Johnny Dowd. Yet, schtick or no 
schtick, the man can play and, with three or four 
albums under his belt, this act is so weird, you 
can’t help but want to know more about him. 

— By Eric Thom 


Ian Tamblyn 
Like The Way You’re Tinkin 
North Track Records 
NT-24 

The Ottawa Valley’s ubiquitous folk trouba- 
dour offers a delicate soundtrack of field sam- 
ples, sonic atmospherics and hammer dul- 
cimer. This disc winds its way from pond to 
hill, river to mountain with spare yet effective 
musical accompaniment. The Loch Lomond 
Variation establishes an ongoing, underlying 
Celtic theme and features the haunting vocals 
of Rebecca Campbell. Kavanagh's continues 
the traditional feel, and then sets up the lovely 
Zen Canoe. Special mention must also go to 
the host of guest musicians that Tamblyn has 
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chosen to complete his journey. Guitarist Fred 
Guignion, violinist Anne Lederman and uillean 
piper Andy Daub all shine. This is a well-craft- 
ed tapestry, laden with the images of lazy sum- 
mer days beside the Ottawa River. 
— By Jay Knutson 


Leon & Eric Bibb 
A Family Affair 
Jericho Beach 
JBM0202 

Eric Bibb is a throw-back to gentler times. 
The son of “60s folkie, Leon, he woodsheds 
away in Sweden perfecting a sound that can 
only be defined as traditional acoustic roots 
music. Occasionally, he leans heavily towards 


the blues but each solo project weaves together 


elements of country, gospel and soul. A Family 
Affair is, without question, a labour of love 
between father and son — and one that works. 
Both perform interchangeably on this 12-track 
CD and the richness of vocals shared by both 
men stand in tribute to their special, thicker- 
than-blood relationship. There is a haunting 
spirituality to this family album made all the 
more effective by the choice of traditional 
songs (Leadbelly, Peter Seeger, Peter, Paul & 
Mary) and relatively sparse accompaniment. 
The voices are the heroes and the blending of 
father-to-son are especially powerful on the 
African-American spiritual, Let Me Fly and — 
to surprising effect on (of all things!) Sting’s 
pop hit, Fields Of Gold. Fascinating and 
rewarding listening. 

— By Eric Thom 


Aoife Clancy 
Silvery Moon 
Appleseed 
APR CD 1065 

Daughter to Ireland’s famous singing 
Clancys, Aoife first made a name for herself 
singing as lead vocalist with New York’s 
Cherish The Ladies for five years. Joined by a 
distinguished cast of players — including her 
father, Bobby, as well as band members from 
Solas, Mary Black and Van Morrison’s bands, 
for Silvery Moon — who provide the underpin- 
nings for the sheer beauty and clarity of her 
near-flawless mezzo voice. Her ability to tack- 
le either contemporary or traditional works are 
never in question and the deft instrumentation 
only adds to the impact of her polished voice. 
Of special note is the exceptional violin 
accompaniment of Lissa Schneckenburger and 
piano of Seth Connelly on There Is Hope, not 
to mention Connelly’s dobro playing on Mark 
Simos’ Giving. The largely unaccompanied 
title track underlines the power of Clancy’s 
clear, beautiful voice, yet this tasteful produc- 
tion — for the most part — juxtaposes delicate 
instrumentation against Clancy’s vocals to 
stunning effect. Think Enya without the wall 
of synthesized sounds. Inspirational. 

— By Eric Thom 


Dilon Djindji 
Dilon 

Riverboat Records 
TUGCD 1026 

At age 12, Mozambique’s Dilon Djindji 
built his first guitar out of an oil can. From 
such humble beginnings, a musician was born. 
Djindji worked as a pastor, but music contin- 
ued to run through his blood. He founded his 
first band in 1960 and released his first single 
in 1973. It is only now his music is beginning 
to reach an international audience. 

A singer and guitarist, Djindji’s simple har- 
monies float above a thumping layer of per- 
cussion and find counterpoint in the guitar of 
Joaquim Alberto Dimande. It’s all very bare 
bones and straight to the point and yet the 
clean stripped-down sound works beautifully 
on this eminently danceable and often hypnot- 
ic recording. 

The liner notes point out, “His repertoire of 
love songs (as well as his swinging hips) 
ensured a large female following....” While I 
profess to know nothing about Djindji’s hips, 
swinging or otherwise, certainly, his exuberant 
music will set your hips to swinging. 

— By Charles Mandel 


The Shiners 
See Rock City 
Planetary Records 
9033 

Fans of new bluegrass-bred bands like The 
Bad Livers and the Austin Lounge Lizards will 
delight in the drunken chaos that is See Rock 
City. Hillbilly bluegrass collides with rock 
influences and, quite possibly, corn liquor in 
this twisted mélange of fiddle, lap steel and 
electric guitar. This is quality redneck enter- 
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Tim Harrison 
tainment grounded in traditional country with 
equal parts alt-country, soulful Southern rock 
and Texas swing. The best tracks feature Wes 
and Jyl’s irregular harmonies against a full- 
band sound (Elvis Sings To Jesus and Dooley). 
Wes’ vocals — not dissimilar to Tom Russell’s 
— stand out in The Shiners’ sound and con- 
tribute surprising polish to the band’s purpose- 
ly disheveled sound (Hurricane Blues, Mr. 
Scarecrow). The disc’s best track is Lookout 
Mountain Girl with its barrage of fiddles and 
wall of banjo but the entire Shiners experience 
is truly inspirational and guaranteed to paste a 
toothy smile across your face. 

— By Eric Thom 


Wheatfield With Crows 


Tim Harrison 
Second Avenue Records 
SAS2008 

One of my favorite books when I was in 
university was The Magus by John Fowles. Lo 
and behold, Fowles, later rewrote parts of it. 
Mostly he changed the ending with a conclu- 
sion that came from maturity. It was an inter- 
esting and satisfying exercise for both the 
author and the reader. 

Tim Harrison is sort of doing the same 
thing. Seven of the songs on the new 
Wheatfield with Crows come from the now 
discontinued The Stars Above (1995). He has 
re-recorded them with new arrangements, and 
seasoned arrangements — the works of an 
older and more experienced musician. He has 
done a wonderful job and his fans will appre- 
ciate the new renditions. 

But the highlight and strength of the album 
are seven new songs. Two of them are poems 
—W.B. Yeats’ The Song of Wandering Aengus 
and John Masefield’s Sea-fever — wonderfully 
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set to music. Gently helped by guitar, man- 
dolin and harmonica, Harrison sings the words 
in fine style. They’d both be impressed in how 
he captured the essence of their works. 

Home Boys mines a bit of, probably, obscure 
Canadian history — the shipping of the sons 
and daughters of the destitute in England to 
Canada for employment as farm laborers. 

As ever Tim’s voice is in great form and 
his handling of the arrangements, deft and 
lovely. Ballads at their best. Wheatfield with 
Crows is another solid effort from Tim 
Harrison. 

By Les Siemieniuk 


Various Artists 
DaVinci’s Inquest: The Sessions 
Stony Plain 
SPCD 1287 

One of Canada’ s hottest dramatic properties 
is now a soundtrack. The runaway success of 
the series has allowed its composers to bask in 
a little of the glory with this hour-long collec- 
tion of theme music and incidental tracks cre- 
ated by resident collaborators George 
Blondheim, Tim McCauley and Simon 
Kendall. DaVinci’s theme itself is a jazz-based 
composition by McCauley that falls out of a 
Henry Mancini spy score on a good day. 
Kendall’s Blue Idea projects an urban credibil- 
ity with its funky beat, strings and B3 and col- 
lusion with mix master Ian Menzies. Solo 
piano and orchestrated R&B meanderings 
make up the balance of the disc with a sharp 
left turn into the blues, thanks to pick-up 
tracks by the likes of Maria Muldaur, Sonny 
Rhodes and the Celtic strains of Tom Landa 
and the Paperboys. As such, you’re not sure 
whether to order a beer or go for breakfast at 
Tiffany’s. Yet the show’s producers are to be 
credited with having the vision to build this 
eclectic a musical mix into the typical con- 
straints of a one-hour television show. 

— By Eric Thom 


Henri Ferguson 
Missing The Boat 
Primac Music 
PMO02-001 

Henri Ferguson has done everything but 
miss the boat. This first recording was a long- 
time coming and reflects the colourful world 
perspective of an Indonesian-born, Edmonton 
native currently living in Hong Kong (after 
stops in Holland, Argentina and the Grand 
Caymans along the way) working jobs as var- 
ied as yoga teacher, dive instructor and restau- 
ranteur. This may explain the wild divergence 
of musical styles that permeate this disc. The 
musicianship here is top-notch (Calvin 
Vollrath’s fiddle and Rob Andersen’s steel gui- 
tar add significant muscle to the country num- 
bers) as is the production quality. All original 
tunes, Ferguson is comfortable in his many 
vocal roles, approximating Jimmy Buffet on 
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Life Is An Ocean; Tom Russell on Missing You 
and even Brian Wilson on I’m Losing You. His 
influences of Guy Clark and Jackson Browne 
are evident yet his sound is distinctly Canadian 
in its cloak of “60’s folk and pop. But, rather 
than trying to be everything to everyone, 
Ferguson is everything to himself first, having 
lived the life of which he sings. There are 
many enjoyable tracks here — each distinctly 
different from the other. Joo Soon Old, Too 
Late Smart stands out in its buoyant take on 
life, its ‘everyman’ barroom philosophy and an 
aggressive arrangement that leans on fiddle 
and pedal steel. The only boat missed is the 
one that might have better defined Ferguson’s 
true musical passions. But, for a first effort, 
it’s good enough to know he has many. 

— By Eric Thom 


Frank Hoorn 
Solid Ground 
Independent 
CK 86394 

Hoorn’s inaugural musical expedition 
exudes a simple, earthy charm that is instantly 
soothing if not fortifying. Tastefully produced 
by David Essig, it boasts some of the West 
Coast’s finest roots musicians including Doug 
Cox on dobro and guitar, Tobin Frank on 
accordion and acoustic bass, Dan Rubin on 
viola, violin, mandolin, bouzouki and Cajun 
fiddle. Hoorn’s voice is far from flawless but 
his compositions are strong and his frail, 
sometimes faltering presentation seems some- 
how appropriate to the material. What does 
stand out is the quality of the arrangments and 
Essig has successfully painted a typical West 
coast landscape across these ten original tracks 
that, like the oil painting on the disc’s cover, 
lend a spirited, homegrown feel to the project. 
Steal This Heart is a track that best demon- 
strates Hoorn’s backporch strengths, aided by 
the haunting, maritime accordion of Tobin 
Frank. Ralph McTell might be a suitable sign- 
post, although Hoorn’s vocals are far from 
consistent. 


— By Eric Thom 


Norton Buffalo & Roy Rogers 


Roots Of Our Nature 
Blind Pig/Stony Plain 
BPCD 5077) 

World renowned slide guitarist Rogers and 
acclaimed harmonica player Buffalo join 
forces for an album of original songs that 
brings simplicity back to music. This is their 
third album together and what they have pro- 
duced is a seemingly effortless set that, on the 
whole, is as laid back as you can get. 

Tracks such as the opening Don't Throw 
Your Changes On Me and Under The Rug are 
perfect vehicles for their collective talents. 
Requiem chugs along with railroad rhythm 
whereas they change the tempo completely for 
If I Were A King with its tale of everlasting 
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love. The duo share lead vocals throughout 
and although they don’t have the greatest 
singing voices on the planet what they do is 
make the listener think 

There seems to be a religious strain running 
through the album and Trinity continues the 
theme although this song shows up mans’ abil- 
ity to use it for a reason for war. It’s difficult 
to pick out favourites from this album but the 
gentle Long Hard Road has to figure. 

Sonny Terry & Brownie McGhee for the 
21st century? You'll have to decide but I’m 
sure that the old masters would approve of the 
easy on the ear, country blues of Norton 
Buffalo & Roy Rogers. 

— By Eric Thom 


Peter Wolf 
Sleepless 
Artemis/Epic 
EK 91662) 

When it comes to swagger, Peter Wolf 
always struck me as a poor man’s Mick Jagger 
with about ten times the energy level. His 
hyperactive post as front man for the J. Geils 
band redefined the word ‘energy’ and his 
antics added much to their music. His frenzied 
vocals held a greasy soulfulness that kept the 
groove-rich, high energy band well-grounded. 

Some thirty years later, the J.Geils Band is 
history and Wolf has released a near-perfect 
record, celebrating a wide range of styles, 
tackled with maturity and the confidence of his 
age. Indeed, the pairing of Wolf to Jagger on 
the sensational William Bell classic Nothing 
But The Wheel is a brilliant coup as Larry 
Campbell’s fiddle and pedal steel helps send it 
deep into Exile territory. Gentle ballads are, for 
the most part, Wolf’s current stock-in-trade — 
A Lot Of Good Ones Gone is a bittersweet 
acknowledgement of the high cost of the fast 
lane, delivered tenderly. His bare bones, 
bluesy remake of J. Geils’ Homework (Otis 
Rush) is a fun highlight. Named for Tennessee 
Williams’ first drink of the day, Five O’Clock 
Angel is a delicate, yet captivating ballad that 
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proves haunting. Guest Keith Richards and 
Magic Dick add some bite to Sonny Boy 
Williamson’s Too Close Together while Steve 
Earle helps honky-tonk up Some Things You 
Don't Want To Know. But this record is less 
about guest stars and more about the evolution 
of a talented singer-songwriter who finds him- 
self, six solo records on, very much on top of 
his game. Enchantingly so. 

— By Eric Thom 


Jackie Leven 


Shining Brother Shining Sister 
True North 
293 

“Jackie has provided an immense series of 
beautiful records that speak of inner poverty, 
the spirit at bay, and the greatness that can 
spring from such duress.” That’s quote from 
his website. And it’s dead on. Forbidden Songs 
of the Dying West an album of his from 1992 
is spectacular and one of my favorite records 
in the world. I’m a fan. 

He’s not as well known in Canada as he is 
in Europe and Britain. Former front man for 
the “70s rock band Doll By Doll, Jackie has 
reinvented himself time and again since 
resuming recording in 1992 after a ten year 
absence, recovering from a brush with death at 
the hands of a mugger and it’s understandable 
aftermath — despair and addictions. 

Shining Brother Shining Sister is the newest 
in that long line of beautiful records from the 
Scotsman who has a single malt named after 
him (Leven’s Lament). And you get a dark pot 
au feu of musings on the state of human exis- 
tence. As always, featuring the words of poets: 
Osip Mandelstam, e.e. cummings, Rainier 
Maria Rilke, collaborations with other artists: 
Ron Sexsmith, David Thomas of Pere UBU, 
and the old Iron John Robert Bly. 

Jackie Leven is a unique experience, espe- 
cially if you have ever seen him live — an 
evening in a Scottish church never to be for- 
gotten by me. His music washes over you with 
new and interesting sounds — Celtic soulful 
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music. He writes so well and focused, yet so 
loosely, that at the end you know what he’s 
telling you but has presented it in such a way 
that you have taken off on your own trip as 
well. I always feel energized and rejunvenated 
lisening to Jackie Leven. Shining Sister, 
Shining Brother is another terrific album by 
this one of a kind artist. 

By Les Siemieniuk 


Gillian Welch 


The Revelator Collection DVD 
Acony 
ACN Y-0204 


Like the music it contains, Gillian Welch’s 
first foray into the world of DVD has a stark, 
simplicity to it which only highlights the 
directness and depth of emotion of her art. 
The disc is a collection of three videos nine 
live performances. Shot in black and white 
with a limited number of camera angles, the 
live footage cuts nicely with the videos which, 
although slightly more elaborate in their use of 
camerawork also have a Spartan quality. The 
best thing about the disc is you get to watch 
close-up the tortured but nimble guitar parts of 
her partner, David Rawlings. Director Mark 
Seliger seems to know that Welch and 
Rawling are the straight goods and just wants 
to keep out of their way. He stays back, quietly 
observing, and lets them be the action. Welch 
and Rawlings deliver with the kind of in-the- 
moment presence and grace that cats have. 
Whether they’re covering some of the new 
tunes from their third album Time (The 
Revelator), or dipping back into other artist’s 
songbooks for gems like Bob Dylan’s Billy 
from the Pat Garrett & Billy The Kid sound- 
track, Townes Van Zandt’s White Freightliner 
Blues, Neil Young’s Pocahontas, or Bill 
Monroe’s J’m On My Way Back To The Old 
Home, all the material is first rate. The live 
footage is relaxed; Dave Rawlings even jokes 
with the barely seen audience about the con- 
tents of the box he always carries onstage, but 
the performance and the focus on the two of 
them is intense. The only shots which don’t 
contain Welch and Rawlings come eight tracks 
in when Seliger breaks up the footage during 
Pocahontas with a cartoon teepee and the 
words ‘Marlon Brando’, ‘Astrodome’ and 
‘Teepee’, He does it again with some brief 
shots of them in a car on the highway during 
White Freightliner Blues. The only complaints 
the viewer might have is that they don’t go 
back and visit songs from their first two 
records, or that the DVD has a running time of 
only 59 minutes. They must have taken the 
old show biz adage, “Leave ‘em wanting 
more,” to heart. 

— By Barry Hammond 
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Blues Summit 
Delta Chelsea Hotel, 


Toronto 
January 25-27 
By Eric Thom 

The initial Blues Summit evolved seamless- 
ly thanks to the tireless work of the Toronto 
Blues Society and a large cast of dedicated 
volunteers. Representatives of the blues com- 
munity from New Brunswick to British 
Columbia, New York to Illinois and every- 
where in-between joined together for the com- 
mon good of the music they love, like an old- 
time reunion of long-lost friends. The impetus 
provided by the United States Congress declar- 
ing 2003 ‘The Year Of The Blues’, provided 
the perfect backdrop for an effort bent on tak- 
ing an active role towards promoting the genre 
across Canada and beyond. An enthusiastic 
collection of like-minded festival organizers, 
blues celebrities, label executives, radio DJs, 
blues musicians, club bookers and blues fans 
came together in the hopes of sparking a posi- 
tive exchange of ideas and experience while 
encouraging the connections and networking 
opportunities necessary to succeeding in this 
worthy national goal. 

And it didn’t take long for those sparks to 
fly. From the packed-to-the-rafters Welcoming 
reception sponsored by Fred Litwin’s 
NorthernBlues label to the soul-stirring 
address provided by keynote speaker, Bruce 
Iglauer — President of Alligator Records — right 
through to the closing strains of the Maple 
Blues Awards hell-bent Maple Blues All-Star 
band, this was a party well worth the price of 
admission. Iglauer hit many a nerve with his 
impassioned speech underlining the responsi- 
bility of today’s blues musicians to continue 
the blues’ sacred tradition of healing, soothing 
the soul, sharing the pain and — above all — to 
communicate joy despite the pains of the 
world around us. More so now than ever. 
Blues as medicinal salve. Blues as family. 
Blues as a community of musicians and fans 
alike who must share a music that makes us all 
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feel better — this is the true mission of the 
“Year of the Blues’. 

A varied program of showcases, presenta- 
tions and mini-seminars presented the 
Summit’s only difficult moments — deciding 
which ones to attend at the expense of missing 
others. Topics included ‘Connecting The Dots: 
Bringing Blues To Market’, as presented by 
Canadian label kingpins Holger Petersen 
(Stony Plain), Andrew Galloway (Electro-Fi), 
Pat Turgeon (Fusion II], Fred Litwin 
(NorthernBlues) and added guest, Iglauer. This 
fascinating dissection of different marketing 
approaches and dealing with the challenge of 
shrinking audiences and the internet proved 
spellbinding. An acoustic showcase and inter- 
view session with artists ranging from Sue 
Foley to Paul Reddick, Harry Manx to Rob 
Lutes offered equally fascinating insights into 
the artists’ perspective of the business of blues. 
Tips on being your own agent, making the 
most of available Canada Council and FAC- 
TOR funding, the art of promoting your music 
on blues radio and how to approach a club for 


gigging opportunities was more than useful as 
it was informative. 

One of the most intriguing sessions came 
from a panel of Festival Promoters represent- 
ing Ottawa, Edmonton, Chicago, Windsor, 
Maine and New York discussing lessons 
learned and challenges met. Opportunities for 
marketing music within the fields of film and 
television were explored and explained in 
detail. No study of the blues would be com- 
plete without reviewing history and 
walking/talking encyclopedia Dick Waterman 
enthralled the crowd with his photographic 
tour through time and an endless supply of 
insider stories from his many years as manager 
to such legends as Son House and Buddy Guy 
and his friendships with a Who’s Who of the 
blues and rock community. 

Likewise, Festival Director, Barry Dolins 
offered intimate insights on the legend that is 
his Chicago Blues Festival. Of course, there 
were many musical highlights over the course 


David Gogo and Sue Foley 
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of three nights with Showcases in three of 
Toronto’s major blues venues, Healey’s: the 
Silver Dollar and RD’s BBQ & Blues. A taste- 
ful cross-section of Canadian talent was fea- 
tured including Charlie A’Court (Halifax), Jack 
DeKeyser (Toronto), Fathead (Toronto), the 
Steve Rowe Band (Montréal), Tony D 
(Ottawa), Kenny “Blues Boss” Wayne 
(Vancouver), David Gogo (Vancouver), Sue 
Foley (Ottawa), Pappy Johns Band (Toronto), 
Rob Lutes (Montréal), Doc Maclean (Toronto). 
Michael Pickett (Toronto) and Michael Jerome 
Browne (Montréal). These parties carried on 
late and were the natural highlight of a 
Summit dedicated to the music. It also under- 
lined the richness and diversity of the wealth 
of Canadian blues talent that has more than 
earned its rightful position on the world stage. 

Events came to a close with the appropriate 
bang of the sixth annual Maple Blues Awards, 
which honoured the accomplishments of 
Canadian blues musicians. Colin James hosted 
and the resulting roster of award winners 
demonstrated the truly cross-Canada nature of 
this ever-growing, world-class event. The 
Summit, in summary, began with a true sense of 
community which never lost sight of its sense 
of purpose across its entire three-day calendar. 
This was a true celebration of an art form that 
serves a purpose and deserves to be heard and, 
thanks to the momentum generated by this wor- 
thy forum, its future has a buoyed sense of 
direction that might just carry it forward for 
years to come. Stay tuned for Summit II. 


Nashville, Tennessee 
February 6-9 
By David Francey 

We arrived late on a Sunday night, stepping 
out of the van at the hotel, into a zephyr wind 
and an equally warm reception. I was taken by 
the ‘time has no meaning’ pace of the 
Tennessee drawl from the hotel desk clerk. The 
impression that, for you, she had all the time in 
the world. It was a reassuring introduction to 
Music City and a far cry from my own expecta- 
tions. On the wall above the coffee machine 
were the publicity picture testimonials of the 
famous and nearly famous, every one a link in 
the chain that runs through this city. The indus- 
try here is music, short and simple. 

The next day we headed for Broadway, the 
long wide main street with its clubs and music 
shops and churches. The bars are famous in and 
of themselves, legendary for the people who 
have played there, been discovered, returned in 
triumph or slid from the bar stool into obscurity. 
Tootsies Orchid Lounge, Rippys and Wolfies. 
Earnest Tubbs Record Store and the Gibson 
guitar store. At the foot of Broadway the 
Cumberland glides by, turgid and muddy and 
wide, through the town and past John Hartford 
Point, named after the musician and riverboat 
pilot who’s home overlooked the river itself. 
The club scene is a kaleidoscope of talent 
playing nightly in all sorts of configurations, 
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the elements of various bands forming and 
reforming nightly, and everyone an amazing 
player. It is impossible to take it all in on any 
given evening, to decide who to see where. 
Chances are wherever you end up you made the 
right choice. The country music fans are evident, 
standing outside the Ryman Auditorium with the 
air of the Chosen about to walk through the 
Pearly Gates. The respect for the musical past is 
palpable and prevalent in the acknowledgement 
of those who have gone before. It seems that 
dues and respect are paid in full. From the 
Louvin Brothers to the Everly Brothers to the 

O’ Kanes, the chain continues, seamless and 
unending, the past and the present in good hands. 

Music Row, with its publishing houses, 
recording studios, agents and record labels is 
certainly unique, and the Country Music Hall of 
Fame would no doubt have been impressive 
had we gone, but I think the heart of the city 
and the industry is best reflected in the players 
themselves. I was very fortunate indeed, in that 
I was invited down to play with good musical 
friends in a club that is nothing short of leg- 
endary. Kieren Kane and Kevin Welsh let me sit 
in on a songwriters circle at the BlueBird Cafe, 
a packed house with a healthy contingent of 
Canadians present and a history of music that 
surrounds you the moment you walk through 
the door. I had a lot of friends in the audience, 
and I made a few more afterwards. 

For me the music was the highlight, to hear 
my songs played and sung as they never have 
been before, groove laden and driven. We were 
joined by Fats Kaplin, a multi-instrumentalist of 
staggering talent who is about to set off on a 
world tour with the Mark Knoffler Band, but 
who dropped by to play. 

That penchant for support of other musicians 
seems to flow through the community of play- 
ers and writers I had the pleasure to meet. Each 
one is a major talent on his or her own. I’ve 
admired Kieran and Kevin’s music for years, 
and man, can they play the lights out. They 
took my songs on an exciting and unexpected 
ride. Thrilling to hear. One thing that will 
remain with me from this trip is the continuity 
of the music that has run through and continues 
to run through this city. 

I got to speak with Ronnie McCoury, from 
the Del McCoury Band, a man who started 
playing in his fathers band at 14 years old. His 
stories got me thinking about those links in the 
musical chain, how Ronnie and Keiran and 
Kevin have all benefited from those who went 
before, and how the next generation will benefit 
in turn from their own accomplishments. To be 
included among that number in even a peripher- 
al way is an honour. 

That being said, the image that stays with me 
was a poingent one to me. It was of a singer 
seen through the window of Tootsies Orchid 
Lounge, perched on a stool, all hat and belt- 
buckle silver, singing under a blue spotlight, on 
the main street of Music City, USA. 
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Can You Feel The Silence? 
Van Morrison: A New Biography 
By Clinton Heylin 

Viking/Penguin 

$42.00 

560 pages 

Reviewed by Barry Hammond 

Although he has his share of rabid fans, Van 
Morrison hasn’t spawned his own book industry 
in quite the same way as Bob Dylan. It may be 
his reclusive and privacy-obsessed nature, or 
the way his lawyers apparently phone potential 
biographers with a “This is not a threatening 
phone call, but...” call before their research 
assistants have barely started. Dylanologist 
Clinton Heylin, whose previous books on both 
Dylan and Sandy Denny have tackled those dif- 
ficult subjects head on, has now turned his 
attention to George Ivan Morrison with interest- 
ing results. 

Since Morrison, himself, refused to cooperate 
in the endeavor, Heylin has mined a surprising 
wealth of previously-published interviews with 
Morrison, as well as conducting numerous new 
interviews with former friends and colleagues. 
That there are a great number of those in that 
“former” category is a testament to the subject’s 
notoriously prickly nature. 

What emerges in the book is a portrait of a 
conflicted, moody, slightly paranoid subject, 
prone to delivering bouts of verbal abuse to those 
around him. Granted he was badly taken advan- 
tage of at an early age by unscrupulous managers 
and record company executives but so were 
dozens of the black blues and R & B stars, who 
he modeled his vocal style after, yet many of 
these men and women survived with a sense of 
humor intact and a far more gracious public man- 
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ner than Morrison’s. His lack of social skills 
brings to mind more the spoiled brat who realizes 
his elevated position can free him of manners 
than of a troubled, reclusive genius who just 
never learned the ways of the world. 

On the plus side, the book reveals a wealth of 
detail about the sessions, which resulted in the 
large body of recorded work for which 
Morrison is rightly praised. One surprise is the 
improvisational nature of his art. Although he 
keeps notebooks, Morrison largely shapes both 
song structures and lyrics on the spot in jam 
sessions, live or recorded, refining the process 
as he goes. Spontaneity and feel is everything 
and Morrison will apparently go to elaborate 
lengths to keep both himself and his musicians 
“in the moment,” rather than just going through 
the motions and playing by rote. 

In this, he is perhaps closer to the blues min- 
strels of old, or to an oral tradition of art, than 
to more literary song writers. He’ll hire highly 
skilled musicians then play them against their 
strengths, or mix them with amateurs. Every 
concert is risky balancing act where anything 
can happen. While this can yield sublime 
moments it can also lead to near disaster. The 
toll on his sidemen has been great. 

He also reserves the right to just play, trying 
new things every night, keeping it interesting 
for himself, rather than just trotting out audi- 
ence-pleasing hits. A tendency to second guess 
himself and change his mind during project, has 
apparently resulted in an unreleased body of 
work almost equal to that which has seen the 
light of day. 

Can You Feel The Silence is certainly an 
interesting read. Van Morrison may not be Mr. 
Nice Guy, but his biography, like his art, con- 
tains the kind of contradictions and complexi- 
ties which make it resonate in the mind, long 
after the less difficult stars have fallen by the 
wayside. 
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by roaming reporter Vic Bell 


t's one a.m. and I'm squeezed togeth- 
er with six others on a hotel bed 
while the floor is packed wall to 

wall. But don't get the wrong idea! 
We are listening to L.J. Booth create a 
song on the spot and, despite this magic, 
I can't stick around. Since Wednesday I've 
had eleven hours’ sleep, and I'm function- 
ing on coffee, deli sandwiches, showcase 
pretzels and beer. All is right with my 
world. I'm in the middle of the 15th 
annual North American Folk Music & 
Dance Alliance annual conference in 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


In a half-hour I plan to catch Le Vent 
du Nord. Until then, according to the 
guerilla showcase timetable, I can choose 
among 71 acts, all of whom aspire to be 
the artist I can't wait to hire. I've nar- 
rowed the field to five. These are located 
from the 6th to the 22nd floor of the 
hotel. This weekend, over two thousand 
individual guerilla showcases will be held 
in ballrooms, suites and hotel rooms on 
"music floors" throughout the hotel, not 
to mention the countless jams and music 
clusters that gather in the lobby and in 
any unoccupied corner. Imagine an indoor 
festival with over fifty simultaneous 
stages and you'll have an idea. 


Walking in to the conference hotel 
lobby on the first day is the start of an 
entire weekend of unexpected meetings, 
where bumping into old friends, sharing 
a few words and a hug is half the fun. 
Garnet Rogers, Ray Bonneville, Valdy, 

Grit Laskin, Dave Clarke and Lucie Blue 
Tremblay are a few of the performers I see 
in the crowd. 


The conference kicks off on 
Wednesday evening with a special Woody 
Guthrie 90th year celebration at the 
Ryman Auditorium. Just entering this 
room gives me a buzz. A lot of music and 
applause has coated those old walls with 
an almost palpable energy. A stage full of 
musicians and a standing full house closes 
the show with a rendition of "This Land Is 
Your Land." Our roots foundation has 
been firmly laid. 


The official showcases run Thursday 
through Saturday evening. Chosen by jury 
from hundreds of submissions, seventeen 
acts perform before a large roomful of 
presenters, radio hosts, record labels and 


agents. Canadian representation includes 
Christina Smith and Jean Hewson, 

Sandy Silva and Laura Risk, The McDades, 
Blackie and the Rodeo Kings and 

Lennie Gallant. 


The Folk Alliance Canada meeting 
scheduled for nine a.m. on Friday is a 
tribulation given that, for many of us, 
four a.m. had been bedtime. Nonetheless, 
a strong cross-Canadian contingent turns 
out to discuss future plans including con- 
tinuing to present an annual fall confer- 
ence that will move back and forth across 
the country. RendezVous Folk, as it is now 
called, will take place in Montréal, 
November 21-23 in partnership with per- 
forming arts organisation CINARS, then 
we'll hopefully move to the Maritimes in 
2004 and back west to Calgary in 2005, 
each time in concert with another event. 
Folk Alliance Canada (l'Alliance Folk du 
Canada en francais) will continue to pres- 
ent juried showcases at each international 
annual conference of the North American 
Folk Music & Dance Alliance, of which we 
are the official Canadian branch. The 2004 
edition will take place in San Diego, with 
2005 coming to Montréal. 


The Canadian presence is very appar- 
ent in the exhibit hall where booths and 
tables hosted by Folquébec, A Man Called 
Wrycraft, Sandy Silva and Laura Risk, the 
Ontario Council of Folk Festivals, Ian 
Davies Entertainment Agency, Borealis 
Records, Live Tour Artists, Paquin 
Entertainment, Recording Arts Industry 
Yukon, Manitoba Audio Recording 
Industry Association, Shelter Valley 
Productions and Music Manufacturing 
Services take over one entire area, dubbed 
the “Canadian Corridor.” 


Late at night, I drop by the 17th 
floor a lot. ManitobaMusic.com packs their 
room to overflowing with showcases by 
The Wailin' Jennys, Alana Levandoski and 
The Duhks among many others. Down the 
hall, the Folk Alliance Canada Outpost 
(otherwise known as suite 1708) is show- 
case central for Folk Alliance Canada and 
Folquébec. I catch FAC showcases by Ron 
Hynes, Steel Rail, Susie Arioli, Anne 
Lindsay, Darlene, Tannis Simmon and 
John Wort Hannam. At the Folquébec 
showcase I hear Michael Jerome Browne, 
Rob Lutes, Genticorum, The Echo Hunters, 


nashville report 
Seven on a king-size bed. 


Ivy and Beth Cahill with her band 
The Malvinas. 


to the stage. With vocals, fiddle, hurdy- 
gurdy, button accordion, guitar, bones 
and those incredible Québécois feet, they 
get the whole room jumping. More and 
more people squeeze in as their set con- 
tinues. Loud applause and cheers close 
the showcases down for the night, but 
not the music. Benoit and company keep 
playing. Guitars, fiddles, accordions and 
dancers appear from the crowd, the bottle 
is passed and the music keeps going and 
going. I pack it in at four. By Sunday 
night, the official conference activities 
have wound down. I bum a ride with Corb 
Lund and friends over to the Bluebird 
Café for songwniter's night. Alberta's Mike 
Stack gives the formula country songwrit- 
ers on the bill a touch of reality and is by 
far the highlight of the evening. The 
many Canadians in the crowd give a 

huge cheer when Mike introduces his last 
song by taking off his fedora and slipping 
on a tuque with a Canadian flag. Next 
day at the airport I chat biz with The 
Wailin' Jennys before dozing on the plane. 
This November, Montréal; next February, 
San Diego! 


It's 1:30 am and Le Vent du Nord take 


Vic Bell is artistic director of the Nickelodeon Music 
Club in Calgary, Alberta, has served on the Juno jury 
for Roots and Traditional and is an honorary member 
of the Calgary Folk Music Festival board. A veteran 
stage manager and volunteer at folk festivals includ- 
ing Calgary, Canmore, Jasper and Edmonton, Vic is 
an encyclopedic source of information about what's 
up on the Canadian folk scene. He can be reached 
at vicbell@telusplanet. net. 

Folk Alliance Canada is the official Canadian branch 
of the North American Folk Music & Dance Alliance. 
The opinions published here do not necessarily reflect 
those of FAC. Visit us online to learn more! 


RendezVous Folk! 


Don’t miss the annual gathering of Folk Alliance 
Canada taking place November 21-23, 2003 
in Montréal, in partnership with CINARS 
(ww.cinars.org). More than 50 Canadian and 


international presenters will be in attendance! 
Showcases, workshops and roundtable sessions. 
Showcase deadline June 1. Visit our 
website for applications and watch it and the 
summer issue of Penguin Eggs for details! 


www.folkalliancecanada.org 
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“Penguin Eggs has finally given Canada a 
magazine which can stand proudly alongside 
England’s fRoots, America’s Dirty Linen, and 
Ireland’s Insh Music magazines. It covers 
the international roots music scene from 

Oe else enna 75 ‘ | a distinctly Canadian perspective... It’s 
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“We love Bob Snider. He’s an amazing 
songwriter and amazing personality.” 
STEVE PAGE, BARENAKED LADIES 
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